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HOW 

TO 

SEE THE 

ECLIPSE OF THE 

SUN 


ONE MAN SAVES A 
HUNDRED 

THE AMAZING FEAT OF 
* CAPTAIN EVANS 

Brave Man Who Cannot Help 
Being a Hero 


by the storm, calmly cleared the pro¬ 
peller of its obstruction, and made his 
craft workable, once more. 

■ At the end of six hours the last living 
soul was taken from the Hong' Moh. 
Evans had saved 100 poor wretches, and 
his strength was still unexhausted. 

He is a wonderful man, always think¬ 
ing of others. At one of his lectures in 
London on. the Antarctic expedition, 


when he thought-his audience did not 
show sufficient enthusiasm over the 
portrait of one ’of his colleagues, he 
called out to the operator, who had 
switched off the picture, “ Hi, Mr. 
Operator, put that portrait on again.” 
The portrait came back. “ That is Mr. 
Pouting, of whom I have been telling 
you, ladies and gentlemen,” he remarked 
grimly. And how everyone did cheer! 


CATCHING A MONKEY 
IN LONDON 

AMUSING SCENE AT 
THE ZOO 

The Wily Keeper Who Changed 
His Clothes 



THRILLING STORY OF THE 
CHINA SEAS 

Old Admiral Blake, who made us mis¬ 
tress of -the seas in the great days of 
Cromwell, laid it. down as a settled law 
that the British Navy should be able to 
go anywhere and do anything. 

Captain E. R: G. Evans, of the British 
Carlisle, with whose feat in rescuing 
ioo drowning men the world is ringing, 
Is a seaman who lives up to the tough 
old admiral’s ideal. 

Put him in the Antarctic, and he makes 
immortal history as the second in 
command of Scott’s glorious expedition; 
give him a brief holiday in Denmark, and 
he marries the loveliest girl in the old 
land of the Vikings ; set him to work in 
the darkened, war-time Channel, amid 
mines and aerial bombs and the perils of 
what our sailors called the “ shoot and 
scoot ” raids by German warships, and 
lie fights one oi the actions of which the 
Navy is proudest, the fight of his des¬ 
troyer-leader, the Broke, with her sister, 
the Swift, against six engmy destroyers. 

Romance of the Deep 

Peace comes, and during a raging 
storm in Chinese waters, with a great 
.steamer going to pieces, he shows the 
same gigantic energy and courage as a 
saviour of the perishing that he displayed 
as a leader in a land of silent death. 

Destiny seems to find Captain Evans 
the right man for picturesque and gallant 
enterprises. He is the man who cannot 
help being a hero. Adventure comes to 
him as iron to a magnet. He goes on 
this peaceful cruise after incredible days 
and nights of fighting in our home waters, 
and something happens which seems 
more rightly to belong to a book of 
romance than to sober reality. 

Carrying the Life-Line 

The good ship Hong Moh, withnoo 
Chinese passengers on board, was steam¬ 
ing from Singapore to Amoy, when she 
struck, during a desperate gale, on the 
deadly White Rocks at Larnock Island, 
and became a wreck. - 

Up came Evans in the Carlisle, and 
in a little motor launch went off to the 
battered ship-on the rocks. 

Even the launch could not go close up 
to the Hong Moh in such a boiling sea, 
•so Captain Evans plunged into the-water 
with a life-line, swam with, it to the 
steamer, and by its aid enabled many 
menaced lives to be saved.. 

Hour after hour he battled with the 
waves and storm, but then his motor 
launch had her propeller fouled by 
wreckage, and was herself threatened 
with destruction. Again lie took the sea, 
and' in danger of being dashed to death 


Having His Photograph Taken 


This lion was very shy about facing the camera, so the attendant seized him by the hair and 
turned his head round in order that we might see his face. The animal, however, is not 

looking very pleasant - 


A famous Castle becomes a School 


Qur old nobility are being driven by- 
rising expenses to lessen the number 
of their stately homes, and even to offer 
to the country some of their long- 
cherished historical sites. 

"Furness Abbey has already been taken 
over by the Government Office of Works, 
and other similar ruins will be sur¬ 
rendered by their titled owners if the. 
country will undertake to provide for 
their, preservation. , , •. . - . . 

The Dukes of Atholl, Richmond, and- 
Buccleuch and the Duchess of Norfolk 
are among those willing to be donors to 
the nation. Some fine houses are also 
coming into the market for general use. 


Thus, Ravensworth Castle, Durham, 
a fine castellated mansion now held by 
Sir Henry Liddell, has been let as a girls’ 
boarding school because three levies of 
death duties in quick succession have 
impoverished the estate. 

-While the rich are cutting down their 
expenses,- it is clear that some of. the 
workers are not correspondingly thrifty. 

Miners, it is reported from South 
Wales, are hastily selling, at a great loss, 
the expensive things they bought when 
the coal-trade was at tlie height of its 
prosperity’. 

They forgot the “ rainy day” that 
was sure to come. Picture on page 12 


LITTLE ANIMAL IN A BIG CAGE 

Monkeys are full of guile and clever¬ 
ness, but their intelligence, after all, is 
only that of monkeys, and a man can 
always outwit them if he combines 
patience with knowledge. 

One of the youngest and smallest 
monkey’s in the London Zoo was being 
bullied and bitten by larger monkeys. 
The keeper of the monkeys determined 
that the bitten baby must come out for 
treatment. But how. was it to be caught 
in such a large cage ? The only thing 
possible was to set a box-trap baited 
with food, with the door held open by a 
wire running to the keeper outside. 

Setting the Trap 

The plans were laid, the trap with 
its luxuries stood open, and the keeper 
in his uniform stood waiting to pull the 
trigger and make the little sufferer a 
prisoner. But the wily midget scented 
mischief. He would not go near the 
inviting trap. Hour after hour the 
keeper waited, and waited' in vain. 

■ Clearly the monkey recognised his 
uniform, and associated it with the 
thought of pursuit and capture. The 
limit of the monkey’s intelligence was 
reached by’ the resolve to keep away 
from the trap so long as the uniformed 
man remained' in view. Then man’s 
superior understanding prevailed. 

The keeper went away, changed into 
private clothes, and returned to the 
outside of the cage in the guise of an 
ordinary visitor. He pulled in the 
wire and raised the door of the trap. 
The monkey, no longer suspicious in 
the presence of an ordinary visitor, 
popped into the trap at once, and was 
forthwith caught and carried off to be doc¬ 
tored out of the ill effects of his wound. 

Running Off with a Hippo 

Some years ago a very exciting inci¬ 
dent occurred at the Zoo when it became 
necessary to remove from its mother's 
cage a young hippopotamus'which had 
just been born. 

' While the keeper pumped water into 
the face and eyes of the mother to 
distract her attention, Mr. Bartlett, the 
superintendent, rushed into the cage, 
picked up the baby hippo, and tried to 
slip out unobserved. 

But the task was not so easy-, for the 
baby weighed nearly’ a hundredweight 
and was as slippery’ and slimy as an eel, 
in addition to-which, it struggled 'very 
much in the superintendent’s arms. 

However, it was successfully’ brought 
out, placed on a soft bed of hay’ in a 
warm room, and fed with plenty of 
warm milk from a feeding-bottle. In 
spite of this care, however, the baby’ died. 
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ANOTHER CHANCE 
FOR TURKEY 

OTTOMAN FLAG STILL 
TO FLY IN EUROPE 

Future of Constantinople 

PROTECTION FOR CHRISTIAN 
POPULATIONS 

The Allied Powers have revised their 
proposals for the settlement of Asia 
Minor and the country around Con¬ 
stantinople, and the alterations have 
been all in favour of Turkey and against 
Greece as she was extended by the last 
agreement. 

Turkey is to be allowed to make a 
new start, with diminished power, but 
with considerably more territory than 
she would have had if. Greece had not 
committed the folly of dismissing her 
great patriot, M. Venizelos, and re¬ 
calling, her king, Constantine. 

Watching the Dardanelles 

The territory once offered to Greece 
around Smyrna and on the European 
side of Constantinople was given to the 
care of M. Venizelos, whom the Allies 
trusted, and not to Greece, whom they 
had reasons for distrusting. 

It was believed that M. Venizelos 
represented the real opinions of his 
country and was its chosen leader. 
That belief was wrong. The' Greeks at 
once, through a general election, turned 
their backs on M. Venizelos, and wel¬ 
comed back their shifty king. 

Greece led by M. Venizelos was, in 
the opinion of the Allies, not the same 
country as Greece led by Constantine, 
and so her claims have been re-examined. 
' She will retain the power of protecting 
her subjects in the Smyrna district, but 
the Turkish flag will float over the citj’. 

■ The Straits leading to the Black Sea 
will have their fortifications destroyed, 
and the Allied Powers will keep garri¬ 
sons there, but the districts alongside 
the Straits that were to be neutralised 
will be srnaller in extent. The Turks 
will be allowed to hold Constantinople 
as their capital, and to fortify it on the 
landward side. 

Greek and Turkish Claims 

Thrace, with Adrianople, is not yet 
finally allotted to either, but its con¬ 
tinued occupation by Greece is doubtful. 
' For these concessions Turkey is 
expected to make more satisfactory 
arrangements as regards the Armenian 
and other Christian populations. 
Cilicia will be evacuated by the French, 
and will revert to Turkey. 

The general effect of these proposed 
changes, which have to be agreed to 
both by Turkey and Greece, is that 
Turkey will remain a sufficiently strong 
Power to retain her position as the chief 
nation that is predominantly Moham¬ 
medan in religion ; and Greece gives up 
her extension into lands ryhere the 
Greeks are not" in a majority. 

No doubt the opinion of Mohamme¬ 
dans throughout the whole of the East 
has had considerable influence in bring¬ 
ing about the changed attitude of the 
Allies toward Turkey. 

Fate of a Tyrant 

Meantime, one of the arch-enemies of 
Turkey, who led her into her fateful 
alliance with Germany, Talaat Pasha, 
ex-vizier, has been shot in Berlin by an 
Armenian student. 

Talaat, who began life as a telegraph 
clerk, was the deadly enemy of the 
Armenian people, and by his orders, 
when he was in power, great numbers— 
estimated as high as 700,000—were 
massacred. Up to the time of his assas¬ 
sination he had been as successful in 
hiding as he had been before in intrigue 
and wholesale murder. 

If Turkey is to take advantage of her 
new chance of establishing a position 
among the nations she must be able to 
reject as advisers such reckless adven¬ 
turers as Talaat. 


TRAINING YOUNG 
CITIZENS 

Boys and Girls Choose 
Their Own Leaders 


CLEVER BIRDS 

Drake that Calls the Ducks to 
Supper 

The following samples of observation by 
boys come, the first from Gloucestershire, and 
the second from Wiltshire. 


AVENUES OF HONOUR 

Fine Idea for National 
Memorials 

NATURE TO KEEP THE 
MEMORY GREEN 

There has been much discussion as 
to the best way of keeping in the public 
memory the splendid spirit of the men 
who died for their country in the Great. 
War, and one proposal is for avenues of 
trees to be planted that will flourish for 
centuries. 

It is a proposal that has much to re¬ 
commend it. ' 

It calls on Nature to help in keep¬ 
ing glorious memories alive, and the 
memorial will become more and more 
impressive as time passes and remem¬ 
brance tends to grow more dim. , 

Fine trees are a feature that natur¬ 
ally holds the eye and causes inquiry, 
and unfortunately they are becoming 
fewer in our country, and are likely to 
be fewer still in the future, as the keep¬ 
ing up of great estates declines. 

Dignity and Beauty 

Everyone who travels remembers the 
towns or villages that are approached 
through fine avenues of trees. In such 
places man seems to have taken Nature 
into close companionship. 

Who does not remember the approach 
to towns like Southampton across the 
common from .Winchester ? Or Dor¬ 
chester by its Roman roads > Nature 
and Time have.combined, .under human 
guidance, to give these places dignity. 

Memorial avenues can be grown almost 
everywhere, and they will renew them¬ 
selves for centuries instead of decaying. 
For a long period Time would be their 
helper instead of their destroyer. 

Also, it would seem as if the memory 
of the brave dead were a living spirit 
beautifying the places they had known. 

Simple,'beautiful, natural, and lasting, 
the avenue memorial is a suggestion that 
deserves widespread consideration. 


WALKING PARSON’S NEW 
TRIP 

500-Miles’Tramp at 71 

The vicar of Filey, in Yorkshire, Canon 
A. R. Cooper, is now 71 years of age, 
but he still finds his greatest holiday 
pleasure in a walking tour without a 
companion. 

The Walking.Parson, as he is called, is 
probably the best-known walker alive. 
He has had many tours alone for 
hundreds of miles. This spring his 
journey will total'500 miles. 

He will, start from Antwerp and walk 
over the battlefields of the Great War in 
Belgium and France. 

Canon Cooper carries everything with 
him that he needs in a light knapsack, 
the most important articles being fresh 
socks to keep his feet in walking order. 

He is not in the least afraid of rain, 
which many holiday-makers think of as 
their worst enemy. 

A charming man, brim full of good 
humour, the Canon makes a host of 
friends along every route he follows. 


ALL-DAY VIGIL 
Dog’s Remarkable Devotion to 
Duty 

A small Yorkshire Jaddie tells us a good 
story of the sense of duty in a clever dog. 

Some friends of ours had a faithful 
dog they' called Johnny. One day his 
master,'who was a‘milkman, took him 
with him to deliver the morning’s milk. 

While the man was on his round a 
greengrocer gave him a bag of pea-shells 
to take home for his pigs. This bag he 
left at a street corner, and told the dog 
to guard it. 

When returning from his round he 
forgot to call for the bag, but Johnny 
did not leave his post. 

All through the day he sat patiently 
by the bag ; and there he. was when his 
master came again to the place with the 
evening's riiilk, and relievid him from 
his long and faithful vigil. 


DISCIPLINE BY CONSENT 

Every boy and girl should grow up 
remembering that in a few years each 
will be a British citizen, and will have 
to judge and vote how tins country can 
be governed in the best way. 

Each should learn to think what is 
right fqr all citizens, and to do it as his 
or her share toward making a pros¬ 
perous, happy, and truly great nation.. 

A very fine beginning is now being 
made in many schools to train the 
scholars in the art of government by 
getting .them to join in the government 
of their school, ' ' 

The plan is carried but in various ways, 
but generally, after the teachers have 
explained what is needed, the scholars 
vote for prefects from among them¬ 
selves, who will attend to right be¬ 
haviour in the playground, to punctu¬ 
ality, tidiness, and other things that 
show a right spirit, and report on what is 
good and what is not so good as it 
might be, or even recommend punish¬ 
ment in some cases by the teachers. 

The object is to get all the children to 
understand that they are responsible, as 
a community, for a right tone in the 
school, and that they can bring it about 
among themselves by faithfully support¬ 
ing their chosen leaders. 

Of course, the teachers, guided by 
older experience, will see that the 
system is wisely carried out, and will 
give advice here and there'. When this 
is' done most encouraging results are 
attained. 

By this system any school may he 
made a fine school, not by compulsion, 
but by the common wish of all the 
scholars to do what is best.- 


PLENTY OF OXYGEN 
NEEDED 

How to Keep Fresh-Water 
Fish Healthy 

A Warwickshire reader sends us some notes 
on t!ie keeping of fresh-water fish. ' 

A great point to remember in the 
keeping of fresh-water fish is that water 
is principally aerated by the contact 
of its surface with the atmosphere, so 
that the greater the extent of the water- 
surface the more oxygen, the fish will get. 

Shallowness is therefore better than 
depth. In fact, fish can get on quite 
well in water just deep enough.to swim 
in, and their splashing about helps the 
aeration process. - 

A good food for fish is moistened 
bread, kneaded into a paste. Small 
round portions are eagerly, pounced on. 
Vermicelli is very good, as it looks like 
worms in the water. 

I have thought liow interesting it 
would be to rear fish from the egg, if the 
eggs could be obtained, and I should like 
to know if any reader has done this. 


MORNING DRILL 
New Way to Begin Business 

Drill is pushing its way into unex¬ 
pected-quarters. 

It began in the Army, where it is the 
strongest shaping influence. It passed 
on to the schools in the disguise of 
“ physical exercises,” and there it was a 
pleasing change from all lessons except 
those liked best. 

Then it made its way into the house¬ 
hold, and fathers worked up their 
muscles, with their morning , dumb-bells 
and elastic contrivances.- Now it is 
invading the big shops, even the lordly 
drapery stores. 

One firm parades, and^brightens up 
its' staff of several hundreds every 
morning before the day’s sales begin. 


We keep nine ducks and a drake v writes 
one boy. Some nights we put their food 
in first, and then drive them in. Some 
nights we try to drive, them in, and put 
their food in afterwards. . 

Every night the drake goes first to the 
pen, while the ducks keep about 20 yards 
away. If the food is in the drake calls 
the ducks, and they go in and eat it up. 
If there is no food the drake runs off, 
calls the ducks with him, and they wait 
till their food is ready. 

My two bantams, says another, boy, 
are great pets, intelligent and profitable. 

They have dainty appetites’. Their 
favourite meal is bread and milk. When 
it is fine they are ’ allowed' to wander 
about the garden.. They are too small to 
scratch hard, and they are not greedy, 

like larger, fowls. .. 

We have a small patch of flowers, near 
which they are not allowed to go when 
they are out, and tins, after a great 
deal of patience, they have got to knbw. 
It is funny to watch them avoid the for¬ 
bidden ground. They will look at it 
and cackle, and then walk off and busy 
themselves in another direction. 


CAUGHT ON THE WING 
Dog’s Astonishing Feat 

A correspondent living in Surrey.'describes a 
curious feat by ar. English terrier—namely, the 
catching of an unusually wily bird on the wing. 

Jack was a jolly dog who loved 
nothing so much as a ramble, during 
which ire would cheerfully, chase any 
living thing that came in his way. 

One November morning he excelled 
all his previous efforts. 

In the middle of a large meadow he 
-espied a flock of rooks, and, as usual, 
rushed after them. All . except one 
promptly took to flight. 

This loiterer stayed a. moment too 
late, and as he rose Trorn the ground 
Jack, with a mighty spring, caught'him 
in the air, and brought him proudly 
to his master. 


HOTEL IN THE CLOUDS 
52 People Lunch in an Airship 

A great airship, built in Italy and sold 
to the United States Government,, lias 
made a 300-mile trip from. Rome to 
Naples and back. 

It had 32 people on board, -who were 
served on the journey with lunch—as 
if. in an air-floating hotel. 

How marvellously the science of flying 
has advanced recently ! 

A FAITHFUL MOTHER 
Mouse Protects Its Young 

A Fifeshira reader describes a garden incident. 

While digging in the garden a mouse 
suddenly appeared with two of her 
young oiies holding on to her. 

. As she ran away one lost its hold. 
When she noticed this the mother at 
once returned, caught the little one in 
her mouth, and then ran into the hedge 
and found safety for all. 

OUR TARNISHED MONEY 
New Experiments at the Mint 

The new coinage is in a bad way. It 
is not keeping up the reputation of the 
British Mint. 

Not only is the stamping often de¬ 
fective, giving a smeared effect, but the 
silver alloy tarnishes quickly. 

So new experiments are being carried 
out at the Mint to get over the difficulty. 
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FARMS IN THE SEA 

PLANTING SPONGES AND 
PEARL OYSTERS 

How the Ocean is Being 
Cultivated 

PREPARING TO GATHER 

FRESH HARVESTS 

, , . /. 

Who wants a well-grown, hand- 
reared .sponge ? 

The. artificial cultivation of sponges 
has. now passed beyond the experi¬ 
mental stage,. and is to be undertaken 
on a commercial scale in the warm waters 
■that surround the Bahama Islands. 

The, sponge is an animal which 
breathes by taking in oxygen contained 
in the water which flows through the 
canals in its structure, and feeds upon 
minute organisms and microscopic frag¬ 
ments of sea rubbish. 

For ages fishers have torn up sponges 
from their anchorages in the waters of 
the Bahamas, have wasted many, and 
replaced none. But now waste is to be 
stopped, and replacements effected. 

As we set cuttings from plants and 
trees, and produce new growths, so we 
can take small pieces of sponge, place 
them in favourable positions in sea¬ 
water, and enable them to grow, into 
perfect size and shape for use in the 
bathroom. 

Glorious Tomb of a Worm 

The same care is to be extended to 
oysters found in the waters to the south 
of the island of Zanzibar, for the oyster 
which produces the pearl is discovered 
to be of this company. 

In British waters oysters are cul¬ 
tivated, nursed, and guarded as if they 
were a field crop. Can the same success 
be secured with the pearl oyster ? We 
may have pearl oysters, but they will 
produce no pearls unless a parasite 
enters the shell. It is in order to cover 
over and annihilate the irritating in¬ 
truder that the oyster produces a pearl. 
The loveliest pearl that was ever created 
had the embryo of a tiny worm as its 
nucleus. A pearl is a parasite’s sepulchre. 

These are only two of- many things 
that are being attempted or achieved by 
men who go down to the sea in ships. 
They catch baby flat fish in inshore 
waters, where competition is severe and 
food relatively scarce, and put them out 
to nurse in the rich waters of the Dogger 
Bank, where they develop three times 
as. fast as in their coastal depths. 

Eggs Travel Round the World 

Mussels are moved from crowded 
shores to open places, and multiply 
incredibly. Eggs are packed on ice and 
carried half, way round the'world to 
hatch into salmon and trout. 

We transport live fish of all sorts from 
river to river as if they were plants ; 
we are beginning to take a hand in the 
■nursery affairs of the cod and haddock, 
while our Norwegian friends are busying 
themselves with the secrets of the 
herring ; and we erect ladders . in our 
rivers for salmon to climb when coming 
up from the sea to spawn, just as we 
make a stairway for hens leading up to a 
poultry house. 

In time we shall extend over the life 
of the sea something of the control 
which we exercise in the farmyard. 

MY MAGAZINE VOLUMES 

A few bound volumes of My Magazine 
for 1920 can be supplied, and as the 
demand is sure to be very great it will 
be advisable for readers who desire to 
obtain copies to write at once.' 

The price of the cloth-bound volume 
is -i8s. iod., plus is. for postage, and 
the leather-bound volume is 22s. 6d., 
plus is. for postage. 

Cases to bind a year’s numbers of My 
Magazine can also be supplied, cloth 
23. 61., half leather 5s. 6d. if ordered 
through newsagents, and sixpence extra 
for post if ordered direct. 

Letters asking for volumes or cases 
should enclose postal orders, and be 
addressed My Magazine Volume, 7 and 
9, Pilgrim Street, London, E.C. 4. 


THE HIDDEN BEAUTIES OF SPRING 







The Tongue of a Butterfly 


The Eye of a Honey Bee 


The Head of a Ladybird 


The Foot of a Water Beetle 



A Spider's Leg 




The Tongue of a Fly 




The Sting of a Stinging Nettle 


The Foot of a Mole Cricket 


We all delight in the glories of Nature in the glad springtime, but, in addition to the beauties 
that are visible to our unaided sight, there are other beauties which only the microscope can 
disclose. Some of these wonders revealed by the microscope ale shown on this page 


THE RIDER ON A 
RAT’S BACK 

WHAT SHAKESPEARE 
OWED TO IT 

Literature of the World Inspired 
by a Great Disaster 

THE TEN STORY-TELLERS 
OF PLAGUE DAYS 

Many a time since the opening of the 
C.N. Question Box readers have written 
to ask “ What use is the rat ? ” 

The civic authorities of Paris have 
been emphasising the answer which the 
C.N. has already returned—that the rat 
is not only useless to civilisation, but a 
positive and deadly danger. A great 
campaign against this evil rodent has 
been in progress in the French capital, 
but what is particularly interesting is 
that rat-catchers in Paris are forbidden 
to employ dogs or cats in tbeir hunts, 
for they are apt to catch from the rats 
fleas which carry plague. 

That is, we believe, the first official 
recognition on the Continent, in Such 
an exploit as this, of the connection 
between rats and one of the most fearful 
diseases by which mankind is afflicted. 

Age of Ignorance 

What we now know as bubonic 
plague was the devastating scourge of 
ancient days and the Middle Ages, and a 
flea riding on a rat’s back, carrying a 
germ with it, was ever behind it. Men, 
as they lay dying, blamed Heaven for 
the ill which their own stupidity, ig¬ 
norance, and uncleanliness brought upon 
them. The destruction of rats and their 
fleas would have saved Asia and Europe 
millions of lives sacrificed to the plague. 

Yet out of this seeming curse upon 
mankind good has come. A literature 
enriching all lands has sprung directly 
from the plague. Something was written 
during plague years which has influ¬ 
enced thought and writings ever since, 
and it is the simple truth that. Shake¬ 
speare was indebted for two of his plays 
to the plague, and, therefore, to a flea. 

Plague in a Fair City 

It happened in this way. Giovanni 
Boccaccio, who, living from 1313 till 
I 375> was one of the greatest literary 
figures of medieval Italy, resided in 
Florence during one of the fearful plague 
waves that overswept the Continent. 
He left us a description of the life of the 
city which is most vivid and powerful. 

“ You must know,” he wrote, “ that 
in 1348 the plague reached the renowned 
city of Florence, the fairest city of all 
Italy, which plague was sent among 
mortals either through the influence of 
superior bodies or as a punishment for 
our iniquities by the just wrath of God." 

He tells us how some people fasted 
and prayed and died, how some ate, 
drank, and rioted themselves into mad¬ 
ness and death ; how the sick were left 
untended and the dead unburied, and 
how many fled for safety. 

A Famous Book 

Among the fugitives were seven beau¬ 
tiful young girls and three virtuous 
young men. They left Florence with 
their servants, and passed the days of 
terror in lovely country houses beyond 
the limits of peril. For daily enter¬ 
tainment they had that oldest of recrea¬ 
tions, story-telling. During ten days 
each of the ten refugees told one story 
daily, 100 tales in all, and Boccaccio put 
them into a book. 

The book left an indelible impress 
upon Italian and French literary art, and 
reached England. Chaucer borrowed 
largely from it for his Canterbury Pil¬ 
grims. Shakespeare took two of his 
plots from it. Dryden devoted a volume 
to translations from it, and, coming to 
later days, Keats, Tennyson, and Long¬ 
fellow drank deep of Boccaccio’sfountain. 

That book, and all that has flowed 
from it, we owe to the plague, and for 
the plague a germ riding on a flea 
which was riding on a rat was responsible. 
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EATING THE SUN 

HOW THE CHINESE DRIVE 
AWAY THE SHADOW 

When the English Feared an 
Eclipse 

STOPPING A FIGHT BETWEEN 
THE SUN AND THE MOON 

We are all looking forward with 
■great interest to the eclipse of the sun 
which takes place next Friday. ■ ■ 

Its scientific aspect is dealt, with 
by our astronomical correspondent on 
page 9, but we must remember that 
in many parts of the world today 
people are scared almost to death by 
. an eclipse of the sun, and even in 
England a couple of hundred years or 
,'so ago people were too terrified to do 
anything'while the phenomenon lasted. 

John Evelyn wrote in his 'diary 
under the date February 29, 1652 : 

Today was that celebrated eclipse of 
the sun so much spoken of by the 
astrologers, and which had so exceed¬ 
ingly alarmed the whole nation that 
hardly anyone would work or stir. 
: out of their houses, so ridiculously 
were they abused by knavish and 
. ignorant star-gazers.” 

A [Nation in Fear 

. Almost exactly 63', years earlier, 
oil February 25, 1589, there was another 
1 eclipse of the sun, and the people were 
even more terrified. It occurred on a 
. Sunday while they were at church, 

. and the preachers declared that the end 
of the world had come. Thousands of 
people flocked into the open country, 
women fainted, men prayed, and 
preachers denounced the evils of the 
day -till the crowds were paralysed or 
. frantic. Then the shadow passed away, 
nothing serious happened, and preachers 
and people went home, hardly knowing 
what to think. 

Mow splendidly we have progressed 
in knowledge since those unhappy days 
of ignorance ! 

Scaring Off the Great Dragon 

Today similar scenes are witnessed 
in many parts of China. People believe 
that the great celestial dragon is trying 
to swallow the sun, and they flock into 
the streets with gorigs and drums 
and make all the noise they can to 
frighten off the dragon and save the 
light-giver. 

Of course, today the more enlightened 
Chinamen know better than this, but 
in the inland districts people are still 
alarmed at an eclipse. 

The Chinese have always been great 
astronomers, and as far back as the 
time of the Emperor Hoang-Ti, 2000 
years before Christ, a Mathematical 
Tribunal was formed to tell beforehand 
when the eclipses would occur. The 
members were made responsible with 
their lives for the accuracy of their 
predictions, and generally they -were 
right but on one occasion they mis¬ 
calculated . the date, and all cvere 
executed. 

Setting the Heavens Right 

At another time, when a similar 
mistake occurred, they pleaded that 
the heavens had changed their motions 
in honour of the monarch. Fortunately 
.the ruler had. a sense of humour, and 
instead of chopping off the heads of 
the astronomers he sent them away 
to set the'heavens right again. 

. Some South American tribes have 
similar ideas to the Chinese,, and fire 
arrows into the air and make much noise 
to prevent the. sun being swallowed. 
They believe the sun and moon are 
quarrelling, and each is trying to 
swallow the other. 

Even in Turkey many of the people 
think during an eclipse that an attempt 
is being made by the arch-enemy of 
Allah to carry off the sun to hang in 
his gloomy abode, and they fire their 
rifles, to frighten him away. 


CHIEF SCOUT’S 
COLUMN 

Duties of a Bird Warden 

PROTECTING THE NESTS 

By Sir Robert Baden-Powell 

Are you an ornithologist ? An ornitho¬ 
logist is a. man who studies- birds and 
their habits. ' • 

Mark Twain, the amusing and kind- 
hearted American writer, says this of 
them in one of his books: 

1 could have been an ornitholiger my¬ 
self, because 1 always loved birds' and 
creatures. And 1 started out to.learn how 
to be one. I saw a bird sitting-on a' dead 
limb of a high tree, singing;'away with his 
head tilted back and his moutfiopen—and 
before I thought I fired my guii at him ; his 
song stopped all suddenly, and he fell from 
the branch, limp as a rag, and I ran and 
picked him up—and he was dead:” . - 
Then he goes on to explain- that he 
could see nothing for tears, and adds 
that he has not killed a harmless creature 
since, and does.not intend to again. ’ 

Getting to Know the Birds 

A good Scout does not, like'Some boys, 
want to go and rob the birds of ' their 
eggs, but he likes to watch -■ how ' they 
hatch out their young and teach them 
to feed themselves and to fly. ' 

He gets to know every species-of bird 
by its song or. call, and by its way of 
flying, and he will know which birds 
remain all the year round and which 
come only at certain seasons ; what sort 
of-nests they build, where they build 
them, and what the eggs look like. 

Of course, if you live in the country 
you have more chance of studying bird 
life than boys and girls in towns. Yet 
even in London and big cities it is easy 
to learn a good deal about these creatures. 

In the big parks on the edge of London 
many birds, even the less common 
'varieties, build their nests and hatch out 
their young. 

On the Thames at Ivew, quite near 
London, you can still see the king¬ 
fisher, that jolly little blue bird which is 
unhappily not so common in England as 
he used to be. 

A Friend of Animals 

A good many birds are almost dying 
out in Great Britain because so many 
boys bag all their eggs when they find 
the nests. But a boy or girl Bird Warden 
docs just the opposite. 

Just as a Boy Scout is a friend to 
animals, so also his duty is to protect 
and guard the birds and their nests 
from boys, cats, rats, and other enemies. 
He will make and set up nesting-boxes 
in the garden, supply food and water to 
birds in bad weather, and keep records 
of the arrival and nesting of strange 
birds in the district. 

Bird’s'-nesting is very much like big- 
game hunting—you look out in the places 
which you know arc likely for the birds 
you want. You watch the birds ily in 
and out, and so you find the nest. -But— 
and this is where a Bird Warden differs 
from a thoughtless boy—you do not 
destroy the nest, take the eggs, or pull 
the nest about. . 

Far better than taking the eggs is to 
take a photograph of the nest or make a 
sketch of the bird sitting on her nest. 

Already the birds are hard at work, 
and now is the time to learn all about 
them, and to protect them. . 

IN THE AUCTION ROOMS 

The following prices have lately been paid 
in the auction rooms for objects of interest: 
A table of Napoleon .... £7250 
Nicholas Breton’s works . . . £2552 

An old book of 1600 , Acolastus . £1450 
Copy of Everyman, 1530 . . £10S0 

Copy of the Garland, 1595 . . £1000 

A Mirror, 16th century book . £890 
History of Jacob, 15/0 . . . £750 

A French cabinet.£131 

A Chinese screen ..... £82 

Two Indian four-anna stamps . £-51 


OVERGROWN LONDON 

Capital Begins to Get 
Unmanageable 
PROBLEMS OF A GREAT CITY 

London is getting so big that it is 
becoming unmanageable. 

Seven milvon people live within its 
postal area, and outside .that area are 
many more who work in London but 
live by night over its borders. 

In all, probably two million people 
are moving in and out and across .the 
city and its outlying business streets 
twice a day, chiefly between the hours 
of might and ten in the morning and 
five and seven in the evening. 

But its trains, tubes, trams,-, and 
buses were not planned to carry all 
these people in such a few hours, and 
so there is crowding, confusion, dis¬ 
appointment, and grumbling, which all 
become worse as time passes and con¬ 
gestion grows. . 

What seems certain is that London 
will go on increasing in population, 
and the difficulty of moving about during 
the crowded hours will become greater: 

Yet all the while there is plenty of 
land in London that might be built on, 
leaving space for open-air recreation, 
and much of the in-and-out travel might 
be rendered unnecessary. 

Sir Martin Conway, whose thoughts 
are always worth considering, says that 
London would hold 14,000,000 easily if 
its dwellings were carried higher. ^ 

And there is also the fact that'a bad 
land system prevents building when 
leases are growing old. London really 
has plenty of space, but wastes it. 


MOTHER AND CHILD 

Animal Witnesses Settle a Law 
Case 

A correspondent in New South Wales fop 
wards a case in which two animals settled a 
law suit that had brought together sixteen 
witnesses, who were not wanted. 

At Forbes a"'man and woman each 
claimed possession of a calf.. The man 
brought to the court six witnesses to 
prove the calf, was his. The woman 
had ten witnesses to prove it was hers. 

Two cows and the calf were present, 
and the question was to which cow the 
calf belonged. Both owners of the cows 
agreed that the calf should be separated 
from the cows till the afternoon, and 
that the behaviour of the animals when 
it returned should be accepted as a test. 

When the calf returned it made 
straight for the cow belonging to the 
woman, and the cow welcomed it with 
such evident affection that the farmer 
and his witnesses admitted they must 
have been mistaken. 

So the judge delivered the calf to the 
woman, and the farmer paid the costs. 

ALLIGATOR IN THE 
HOME 

C.N. Reader’s Queer Pet 

An Isle of .Man reader tells us of a pet she has, 
more interesting than comfortable. 

My uncle brought a baby alligator 
from near the Mississippi. We call him 
Alec, and keep him in a box near the fire 
as he comes from a warm country. 

He is a foot long from the end of his 
snout to the' tip of his tail. 

He eats meat about once a. week from 
the point of a hairpin. 

He has webbed feet, and claws like 
a bird. If he is cold we put him in warm 
water to revive him. 

When he is angry he makes a hissing 
noise, and sometimes tries to bite us. 

BIND YOUR C.N.s 

A special binding scheme has been 
arranged under which you can have 
your copies of the C.N. bound up into 
handsome volumes. Most back numbers 
can be supplied, but not No. 2. 

A postcard to the C.N. Binding De¬ 
partment, 7, Pilgrim Street, Ludgate 
Hill, E.C. 4, will bring you particulars. 


THE WEEK IN HISTORY 

GERMANY’S MOST FAMOUS 
ARTIST 

Poet Who Was Crowned in 
Rome 

ROMANCE OF A BURIED BOOK 

April 3. George. Herbert born at Montgomery 1593 

4. Drake knighted at Deptford •••.«,.» 1581 

5. Danton guillotined fn Paris •.*•••.. 1724 

6. Albrecht Durer died at Nuremberg . ... 1528 

7. Francis Xavier born at Xaviero . . . • « . 1506 
8* Petrarch crowned as laureate in Rome • . 1341 
9. Rossetti died at Birchington •••••»•• 1882 

Albrecht Durer 

A lbrecht, or Albert, Durer was the 
greatest artist that Germany has 
produced. He was a painter, a fine 
black-and-white artist, and an engraver 
of the highest skill. It is his engravings 
that have given him his special place in 
the world of art. 

Diirer’s father was a goldsmith, and 
taught liis craft to his son. In those days 
the goldsmith, engraver, and artist- 
draughtsman were closely linked together 
-by their work, so Diirer’s progress was 
made naturally. 

In ■ his youth he wandered widely 
wherever he could learn anything about 
art, to Holland westward, to Italy south¬ 
ward, but all his experience left him a 
typical German, in fact, the typical 
German; in art, faithful in detail, but 
not so successful in general effect. 

His detail,’ however, preserving the 
life of his period over a wide range of 
observation, has left the world his debtor 
and endowed him with renown. 

Francesco Petrarch i 

etrarch, or Francesco Petrarca, as 
he called himself, was the Italian 
scholar who, perhaps more- than any 
other, made popular in the 14th century 
the study of the classical languages 
Greek and Latin, which had been 
neglected during the Dark Ages. 

The revival of learning depended on 
the recovery of ancient manuscripts for 
modern study, and Petrarch was a 
great collector of manuscripts. He also 
was a writer, in prose and verse, in a 
style that imitated the ancient writers. 

His leadership in the fashion of being 
learned made him many friends. Kings 
invited him to their- courts, and were 
proud of his acquaintance. 

He was offered the position of secre¬ 
tary to the Pope, and declined it. He 
preferred to be a reviver of ancient 
learning and a'poet, and he reached the 
height of his fame when he was crowned 
poet laureate in Rome, at the age of 36. 

’ But Petrarch is not-remembered now 
for the writings he was proud of. He is 
remembered for the sonnets he wrote to 
Laura, a lady he admired at a distance, 
sonnets that set , a new fashion in 
writing for centuries, and so helped to 
shape modern poetry. The lines he 
wrote out of his, own heart, to please 
himself, live. His formal works are dead. 

Dante Gabriel Rossetti 

FA ante " Gabriel Rossetti was an 
^ English-born Italian who lived in 
London and became equally well known 
as a painter and as a poet. 

He was born in 1828. Many of his 
poems were written in-his youth;—the 
best known, The Blessed Damosel, in his 
nineteenth year. He married a beautiful 
Sheffield girl, a milliner, and painted her 
repeatedly in his pictures. It seemed as 
if he could only bring himself to draw 
women of the same type as his wife. 
When she died, hr 18C2, he buried his 
poems in her grave. , 

Seven years afterwards, however, the 
grave was opened, the poems were 
recovered, and, in 1870, were published. 
Other poems followed, chiefly in- the 
form of sonnets'. 

Rossetti lived a retired life, surrounded 
by a little group of friends. His richly- 
coloured paintings were fanciful and 
romantic, and his poems were shaped 
with skill. Their effect was that of a 
stained-glass window. What they needep 
was a reflection of healthy, everyday life. 
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PICTURE-NEWS AND TIME MAP SHOWING HARVESTS ALL OVER THE WORLD 



THE NATION’S SHOP SIX YEARS WITHOUT FOOD 


FATAL FOLLY 


AUSTRALIA’S ORCHARDS 


Food Controller’s Gigantic 
Business 

During the war, of course, the British 
Food Controller’s Department managed 
the greatest business that has ever been 
carried on by a single agency. 

- The total sales were ^2,723,000,000, 
made up as follows : Butter, cheese,' 
milk, fats, tea, bacon, vegetables, and 
fruit ^1,200,000,000 ; wheat amounted to 
^1,200,000,000 ; sugar to ^323,000,000. 

The aim of the Department was to sell 
this enormous quantity of food without 
making a loss, and also without making 
a profit. 

The cleverness of the management 
may be judged by the fact that only one 
penny of profit was made by the 
Department on every £5 worth of food 
that was bought and sold. 

In other words, the Food Controller 
did his work for the public at as near 
cost price as can be imagined. 


THE NEW ENGLISH 
We Write Like the Dickens 

This notice recently appeared in an 
Oriental native paper, part of which is 
printed in English: 

The news of English we tell the latest. 
Writ in perfect style and most earliest. 
Do a murder commit, we hear of and 
tell it. Do a mighty chief die, we 
publish it and in borders sombre. 
Staff has each one been collcged, and 
write like the Kipling and the Dickens. 
We circle every town and extortionate 
not for advertisements. 


Pronunciations 

•Acolastus . . 

Boccaccio 
Epictetus 
Petrarch . . 

Rossetti . 
Venezuela 
Xavier , . 


in this Paper 

. Ak-o-last-u.s 
. Bo-kah-clio 
. Ep-ik tee-tus 
. ■ . Pee-trark 
. . Ro-set-tec 

Ven-ee-zivee-lah 
, . Zav-ee-er 


Amazing Tenacity of Life 

At the University of Nancy there is a 
dovecot, the inmates of which 'used to 
suffer badly from a well-known, leathery 
tick called argas, which also plagues 
poultry. 

It not only draws blood from the 
birds, but it infects them with a dangerous 
microbe of which it is the carrier. 

When the war broke out in 1914 the 
order was given to destroy all the pigeons 
in Nancy. This was done, and the 
dovecot was securely closed. 

Last year two local naturalists were 
surprised to find a number of the ticks 
still living in the closed-tip dovecot, 
where they could not possibly have had 
any food for six years. 

This is a striking instance of the 
tenacity of life. 

SECRETS OF STONEHENGE 
Was There an Older Temple? 

The closer examination of Stonehenge 
that has been made lately after excava¬ 
tion has led to several new readings of 
the history of that venerable temple. 

It is now believed that some of the 
stones must have come from Pembroke¬ 
shire—but how no one can say. 

Further, it is suggested that before 
the present Stonehenge was reared there 
was an older circle near the spot, and 
some of its stones were used in the 
monument that has survived. 


KITTEN SAVED AT SEA 
Norwegian Sailor’s Kindness 

When a Norwegian ship was founder¬ 
ing in a heavy sea recently off New¬ 
foundland, one of the sailors put his pet 
kitten in a box, and then jumped with 
the box into the sea. 

He pushed the box containing his little 
friend before him as he swam to a life¬ 
boat, and the sailor and his net were 
both saved. 


Never Point Firearms at Anyone 

Every year that passes brings trage¬ 
dies of the most terrible kind because 
foolish people, generally boys, but some¬ 
times men, will persist in pointing guns 
or pistols at other people. 

Of course, they always think the fire¬ 
arms are not loaded, but they may not 
be quite sure, and again and again the 
weapons are actually loaded and -a 
friend is killed. 

The anguish caused by such a foolish 
deed is bitter and-lifelong, but it is.only 
equal to the folly that prompted the deed. 

Every boy in existence ought to bo 
convinced of the silliness and wickedness 
of playing with deadly weapons. It is 
the most stupendous of all follies. It 
has no possible defence, and no grief 
can ever atone for it. 


GROWING SUGAR IN 
ENGLAND 

20,000 Tons of Beet This Year 

The British Ministry of Agriculture 
reports that 425 British farmers have 
arranged to grow during 1921 sugar beet 
on an average of about 5J acres each, or 
2365 acres in all. 

It is expected that 20,000 tons of sugar 
beet will thus be grown, and that the 
sugar will be extracted at the Kelham 
factory, which is being fitted with 
machinery by expert French sugar 
engineers. 

A silver cup is offered for competition 
among beet-growers who have ten acres 
or more under beet cultivation, the test 
being the amount of sugar extracted 
from each acre cultivated. 


THE WEATHER OF FEBRUARY 


LONDON 


RAINFALL 


Hours of sun . 

46'S 

London. 

ins. 

•18 

Hours of rain . 

8-5 

Torquay 

ins. 

■27 

Wet days . 

4 

Newcastle 

ins. 

•20 

Dry days . 

24 

Cardiff . 

ins. 

•05 

Warmest day . 

24th 

Fort William ins 

379 

Coldest day 

•3rd 

Dublin . 

ins. 

70 


Apples and Pears for English 
Breakfast Tables 

The fruit-growers of Western Australia 
have done themselves—and England— 
a good turn by setting up an organisa¬ 
tion in London to handle their apples 
and pears in the English market. They 
have just sent nearly 32,000 cases of 
apples and pears to England. 

So many people usually handle the 
fruit that comes to our chill northern 
climes from the sunny lands overseas 
that by the time the consumer gets it 
the fruit is a most expensive luxury. 

The farmers of Western Australia 
have now come to the conclusion that 
it is high time the middlemen, as the 
buying and selling agents are called, 
should find some other means of living, 
and the farmers will.no longer sell their 
fruit to wholesale buyers in Australia, 
who merely re-sell to wholesale buyers 
in England, who, in turn, re-sell to 
retailers—each of whom takes his profit 
from the deal before the fruit finally 
reaches the consumer. 

The Western Australian farmer now 
sends the fruit direct to his own repre¬ 
sentative in London, who simply makes 
a small charge for putting the fruit on 
the market. 

BOY AND GIRL POULTRY 
FARMERS 

America Promotes a New Idea 

The United States Department of 
Agriculture is promoting competitions 
in poultry-rearing among poultry clubs 
whose members are boys and girls. 

The Department provides for the club 
members instructions how to select and 
rear fowls of the best quality, and how 
to prepare them for show so that they 
may have a chance of being prize-winners. 
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The Game of Ball 

A -little book has been pub¬ 
lished called “ Life Without 
Money.” The author thinks we 
all. make too much money, and 
wishes to convince us that the 
power of money to buy'happiness 
is very limited. 

Long ago this lesson was taught 
in a most beautiful Greek essay 
written by Epictetus, the slave. 

He likened life to a game of ball, 
and taught men to see that it is 
the game which is interesting, 
not the ball. The ball is-only a 
thing. Things are indifferent,but 
the uses of them are intensely 
interesting. 

We can see at once how true 
this is if'we think about a Test 
Match or a Cup Tie. There you 
have twenty-two men striving for 
victory, watched by thousands 
who sometimes hold their breath 
with excitement. But when the 
game is won of what importance 
is the ball ? 

Epictetus says that Socrates 
knew how to play ball. What 
were those discussions and argu¬ 
ments of his but a game of ball ? 

And what was the ball that was 
there thrown about among them ? 
Life, chains, exile, a draught of poison, 
to be torn from a wife, to leave child¬ 
ren orphans. These were the things 
among them that they played withal; 
yet none the less did he play, and flung 
the ball with proper grace and measure. 

This is one of the first lessons 
to be learned about life, and 
almost the hardest of all ; but 
until it is learned no one can 
play the game of life with proper 
grace and measure. 

Have you ever watched a 
comic game of cricket, a clown’s 
match, or perhaps a game played 
by people whose minds do not 
work quite normally ? One of 
the commonest incidents of such 
games, never failing to produce 
hilarious merriment among the 
spectators, is the excitement of 
some player as regards the ball 
itself: he picks it up, stuffs it 
into his pocket, and then runs 
away with his prize. 

But what raises laughter on 
the cricket field does, not raise 
even a smile in the greater game 
of life. On all sides of us people 
are running after things and 
going off with them in the con¬ 
viction that they are really win¬ 
ning the game. Why do we not 
laugh at them ? 

Epictetus gives us the best 
advice. We are to be careful 
because the way in Which we 
handle things is no small matter, 
but we are to be steadfast and 
tranquil because the things them¬ 
selves are a small matter. 

If he had lived in our day he 
might have added to this noble 
advice the caution that we are 
to remember that the good 
player plays, not for himself, but 
for his side. 



The Editor’s Table 

© Fleetway House, Farringdon Street, London 

aboue the hidden waters of the ancient Riuer 
Fleet, the cradle of the Journalism of the world 



Eggs and Bacon 

"pus is how a dear old gentleman in 
the eighteenth century sang the 
joys of country life : 

Around my barn the pampered pullets 

.fly, 

And crowded streams the finny race 
supply; 

Contiguous meads the titled loin 
afford, . 

And willing servants tend my vail-less 
board. 

Every adjective is a gem. And see 
how he meets the difficulty cf a 
guest’s unexpected arrival: 

Should the lapsed hour an instant dish 
demand, 

Or casual guest quick urge the prac¬ 
tised hand, 

Suspended high, the ready flitch 
descends, 

And the warm egg, luxurious feast, 
attends. 

Our poetry has improved since those 
days, but in how many houses just now 
could a casual guest count upon eggs 
and bacon ? Our post-bag tells us of 
one home where the casual guest the 
other day caused a flutter such as 
would not have disturbed the dear old 
gentleman of long ago. 

A mother and her little girl, on re¬ 
turning from a walk, were told by the j 
servant that some guests were waiting 
for them in the drawing-room. - The 
little girl was the first to enter that 
room. After she had shaken hands 
all round she said: “ When mother 
heard you were here she said, ‘ What a 
nuisance! ’—but I expect it was only 
because there’s no butter. Shall I go 
and ask her ? ” 

We do not know what happened 
next, but we believe the little lady is 
now know’n as “ a warm egg.” 

© 

The Scramble for Old Books 

“ goons ! What’s books ? ” ' asks 
the ignorant village wife in 
one of Tennyson’s poems, and then, 
in her local dialect, answers her own 
question by saying—“ Books bean’t 
novvt! ” * 

But there are plenty of people, 
especially in the United States, who 
disagree with her,, especially about 
old books, which she specially scorned. 
America, being young, places a very 
high value on what is old. What 
would she not give for a fine old 
castle or two ? 

As for old books, she bids at the 
sales for them till there is a constant 
stream of early editions crossing the 
Western seas from Europe. 

Recently, at " a London sale, 
£26,191 ios. was spent on old books 
in three hours, and £20,000 of this 
purchase money came from America. 
What it bought was enough thin, little, 
old books to fill one Gladstone bag. 

That is what America thinks of 
the rare books written from 300 to 
400 years ago 


Sure Prophecy 

goMEONE must havehad a pretty imagi¬ 
nation who, 59 years ago, made this 
grim but sure prophecy found on a large 
stone in the bed of Lake Geneva: 

When I am seen again the world will 
be in tears. 

Fifty-nine years have passed, and 
Switzerland is grieving over a drought 
that had lowered the lake below its 
level when this warning was made. 

Unfortunately, the prophecy of the 
world’s tears has come true in a far 
wider way than by Switzerland's 
impoverishing drought. 

© 

Tip-Cat 

^ccording to Mr. Harry Harper, the 
Air Service wants a freer and 
wider atmosphere. Some people are 
never satisfied. 

0 

A round dozen : Twelve marbles. 

0 

“ Wages must comedown,” declares Sir 
F. Banbury. He is becoming a 
regular screw-driver. 

0 

The retiring American Ambassador 
has won the admiration of all who 
knew him. We 
don’t often see a 
retiring American. 
0 

A new kind of bee 
has been found 
at Hunton Bridge. 
Mot, we hope, in 
anyone’s bonnet. 

□ 

W HEN the Bishop 
of Carlisle re¬ 
marked that 
“goodness is 
rather dull ” had 
he been listening 
to a dull sermon ? 

0 

A.x ex-M.P. com¬ 
plains that Par¬ 
liament is no longer 
the mirror of the 
himself in it 


Though she cannot be 


old, she means to have old things. 



PETER PUCK 
WANTS TO 
KNOW 

if the Inn is going 
out 


nation. 

anyhow-, 


He can’t see 


Vulgar fractions : Kitchen scraps. 

0 

Lady Forbes Robertson confesses 
that cooking is the one thing she 
would fight shy of. Whose ? 


The Rights of Dogs 

H-W a dog a right to run on the high 
way, or is it an outlaw there ? 

The magistrates of a North Country 
town are said, by the Canine Defence 
League, to have described dogs 
“ a great nuisance, from the motorist’: 
point of view." 

But so are people on the highway a 
nuisance to the swift motorist, though 
their right to be there comes, legally 
in front of his right. And cows are 
great nuisances; so are sheep, while 
hens are the greatest nuisance of all 
because they usually try to run across 
the road. 

. All this feeling against nuisances 
depends on the motorist’s claim to be 
lord of the road against all other 
creatures, man or beast—a claim that 
ought to he resisted firmly. 


At the Orphanage 

By Our Country Qirl 

-The other day, in a West End draw- 
1 ing-room, a group of. people in 
heir brightest clothes and their 
happiest mood, were talking of a 
party from which they had just come. 

The party had been held in an 
orphanage which, during the war, had 
been used as a hospital and filled with 
aristocratic workers; it was the 
custom of these people to entertain 
the children every year, and most of 
them looked forward to it as much as 
the orphans did. 

But among the dishevelled, flushed, 
and happy people, one of the doctors 
was silent, and presently, when some¬ 
one said it had been the most delightful 
afternoon she could remember, he 
said it was the saddest sight that he 
had ever seen. 

Think what a doctor sees ! 

“ Did you notice,” he said, “ how 
those children clung round Lady A 
and Lady B and Miss C ? Did you 
see them stroking their dresses, trying 
on their rings and furs, chattering 
about lessons and toys ? They wanted 
someone to talk to. When Angela 
asked a little mite on her knee if she 
could see the concert platform 
properly, the child said it didn’t 
matter. The toys, the conjuror, the 
sweets, the pierrots, the tea, did not 
matter so much as her new friend. 

Oh, yes, they are properly fed 
and clothed and exercised and dosed, 
but who could mother three hundred 
children ? Who can listen to all their 
confessions and sorrows, who can 
sympathise in all their adventures, all 
their make-believes, all their hopes— 
who can love them all ? 

What a hurry some of us arc in to 
get.through our prayers and jump into 
bed ! How we rattle off “ And thank 
God tor my Father and Mother ” on a 
cold night! 

The 'doctor went on to say that 110 
homes should allow more than four¬ 
teen children to live with one foster 
mother in a house—a point that those 
Children’s Newspaper readers who go 
to a boarding-school might well de¬ 
bate upon. Communal life has a good 
deal to say for itself ; but would any 
manner of life be worth living without 
someone’s love ? 


A Prayer of Henry Van Dyke 

THINGS I WOULD HAVE THEE GIVE 

These are the gifts I ask 
Of Thee, Spirit serene: 

Strength for the daily task. 

Courage to face the road, 

Good cheer to help me bear the 
traveller’s load, 

And, for the hours of rest that come 
between, 

An inward joy in all things heard and 
seen. 

THINGS I WOULD HAVE THEE 
TAKE AWAY 

These are the sins I fain 
1 Would have Thee take away : 
Malice and cold disdain, 

Hot anger, sullen hate, 

Scorn of the lowly, envy of the great, 

And discontent that casts a shadow 
grey 

On all the brightness of the common 
day. 
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NEWS FROM EVERYWHERE 


NEW VOYAGE ROUND 
THE WORLD 

CONTINUING THE WORK 
OF THE CHALLENGER 

Amusing Story of Darwin’s Nose 

THREE GREAT EXPEDITIONS IN 
ONE CENTURY 

It is nearly fifty years since the 
famous Challenger .set off from Ports¬ 
mouth on its three-and-a-half years’ 
voyage round the world to investigate 
the physical condition and natural 
history of the ocean depths. 

The results were of enormous value 
and importance; for no other scientific 
expedition has ever collected such a 
mass of facts and revealed such a volume 
of useful knowledge. 

But the time is now ripe for another 
scientific expedition, equipped with all 
the latest instruments and apparatus, 
instruments which, on account of their 
accuracy, would have astonished the 
scientists of the Challenger. 

As already mentioned in the C.N., 
the British Association for the Advance¬ 
ment of Science is drawing up a scheme 
to place before the Government, but the 
expedition will not start this year owing 
to the heavy expenses the country has 
to meet in other directions. 

The Challenger was a wooden warship 
that travelled partly by means of its 
sails and partly by steam ; but for 
the new expedition it is proposed to 
build a special ship, as, under modern 
conditions, there is no vessel in the 
navy which would be suitable for an 
expedition of this kind. 

Very Famous Voyage 

The ship will be fitted for ice-breaking, 
so that it can go into the icefields 
without fear of being made prisoner ; 
and it will carry a full staff of experts 
in all branches of science who will 
study magnetic and electric pheno¬ 
mena, . deep sea deposits and life, 
fisheries, sea-water erosion, and wireless. 
Many oceanic islands will be visited, 
and the new vessel will carry on the 
great work of the Challenger expedition. 

Another famous voyage was that 
of the Beagle, the old wooden warship 
on which Charles Darwin travelled, 
and in accompanying which he gathered 
the bulk of the information that led 
him to formulate the theory of evolution 
by means of- natural selection which 
has transformed the world’s thinking. 

Darwin’s Narrow Escape 

It is curious to remember that 
Darwin nearly lost the appointment of 
naturalist on the Beagle. When he 
first applied for the post his father 
strongly opposed it, and only agreed 
on the earnest persuasion of Josiah 
Wedgwood, Darwin's uncle. 

Captain Fitzroy was in charge of 
the expedition, and Darwin says : 
“ On becoming very intimate with 
Fitzroy I heard that I had run a very 
narrow risk of being rejected on account 
of the’shape of my nose. He rvas an 
ardent disciple of Lavater, and was 
convinced that he could judge of a 
man’s character by the outline of his 
features; and he doubted whether 
anyone with my nose could possess 
Sufficient energy and determination for 
the voyage. But I think he was after¬ 
wards well satisfied that my nose had 
spoken falsely.” 

Wanted—a Second Darwin 

Darwin, later in life, said that the 
voyage of the Beagle had been by far 
the most important event in his life, 
and had determined his whole career; yet 
it depended upon so small a circumstance 
as the shape of his nose ! 

Will the new voyage of investigation 
produce a second Charles Darwin to 
stir up the world’s thinking ? And will 
the results be as enormous as were 
those of the Challenger expedition ? 
If so, the three voyages, all just within 
a century, will form a wonderful trilogy. 


Alcohol for industrial purposes has 
been obtained from coke oven gas. 

The widow of Senor Dato, the 
Spanish Prime Minister who was assas¬ 
sinated, is to be made a duchess. 

A Wonderful Cow 

A British Frisian cow has beaten all 
records by yielding over 2500 gallons of 
milk in 360 days, more than 15 times 
her own weight. 

Promoted After Death 

General Gallieni, the military governor 
of Paris who rushed troops up in taxi¬ 
cabs in 1914 and enabled the Battle of 
the Marne to be won, has been made a 
marshal after his death. 


/'"T ur readers will have noticed for some 
weeks past a succession of letters 
from children living in far-away parts of 
the world, telling what they thought 
might be interesting to the Homeland. 

How wide the range of influence of 
the C.N. extends may be judged from 
the fact that within ten days the 
Editor’s post-bag brought letters from 
Naini Tal, on an outlying spur of the 
Himalayas, where children born in the 
hotter parts of India are sent to be 
educated, because the fresher air of the 
uplands allows them to grow up strong 
and well; and from Cherra Poonji, in 
Assam, the town that competes for the 
highest rain record in the world. 

An island forest school in Tasmania 
sends us a welcome greeting in the form 
of a round robin from all its scholars. 

A school of nice girls—British, Austra¬ 
lian, American, and Anglo-Chilian— 


A gamekeeper in Kent has been fined 
a sovereign for shooting an eagle. 

Every year 14 million working weeks 
are lost "through sickness among the 
insured workers of' Great Britain. 

New Thames Tunnel 

A new tunnel under the Kiver Thames 
is proposed between Tilbury and Graves¬ 
end. This will be the longest of all the 
Thames tunnels. 

Saved from the Pit 

The Bronze Medal of the Koyal Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals 
has been awarded to Leonard Green, 
aged jo, of Ramsgate, for descending a 
well a hundred feet deep to rescue a dog. 


writes us letters from a billy outlook 
above Valparaiso, in Chile. 

A British girl, born in the famous little 
island of Raratonga, one of the Cook 
Islands in the Mid-Pacific, now belonging 
to Mew Zealand, writes a charming letter 
of inquiries about things in England. 

And a letter describing a Scottish 
lassie’s journey home from school in the 
Province of Kenya, East Africa, to her 
father’s plantation near Lake Albert—a 
week’s travelling alone, but made 
possible by kind and faithful friends—is 
sent to us by her grandfather. 

Some of these letters have appeared in 
the C.N., and the others will appear, 
followed by further letters from boys 
and girls in all parts of the world, who 
feel nearer than ever before to British 
boys and _ girls because they have a 
meeting-place in the columns of the 
paper they love and feel to be their own. 


AMERICAS 

AMBASSADORS 

THE FRIENDSHIP OF TWO 
GREAT NATIONS 

Clever Men Who Represent 
the United States in London 

POETS, HISTORIANS, EDITORS, 
AND STORY-TELLERS 

The change of government in the 
United States has taken away from 
London an American Ambassador who 
has gained the admiration'of all. . 

Mr. John William Davis, a clever 
American lawyer, Jias gone away, leaving 
behind a delightf ul impression of wisdom, 
tact, and friendly warmth, and his place 
is being filled by Colonel George Harvey, 
a well-known editor. 

This change of American ambassadors 
reminds us of a rather curious difference 
between the customs of the United 
States and of Great Britain in sending 
ambassadors to foreign countries. 

Great Britain has a trained, official,, 
diplomatic service, which men enter 
when they are young, and through which 
they gather experience. 

Preservers of the Peace 

These men, as they prove their 
suitability for the work of preserving 
peaceful and helpful dealings between 
their country and the country to which 
they are sent, are promoted, until the 
most capable become ambassadors. 

But that is not the plan followed by 
the United States. The ambassadors 
sent by them to Great Britain have not 
often had experience in the kind of work 
they will be expected to do. 

The fact is that the American ambas¬ 
sadors do not have the same work to do 
as British ambassadors must often have. 
The American Republic is rarely mixfcd 
up closely with the affairs of foreign 
nations. " It stands apart, by its own 
wish. With friendly nations, like Great 
Britain, the American Ambassador has 
but little, if any, difficult business to 
manage in ordinary times. 

Two Famous Historians 

The American ambassadors have 
played their part with great dignity, 
grace, and success, helped by the spirit 
in which they are received. But they 
would need more training for their work 
if they were sent to a quarrelsome 
country where many difficulties arose. 

How the American Republic has 
honoured our country by sending its 
best citizens to represent it here may 
be seen by glancing at the names of 
men who have served her in London. 

When the American- representative 
was called only a minister, the States 
sent to us their two leading historians, 
George Bancroft in 1846, and John 
Lothrop Motley in 1S69, while their fine 
poet, humorist, and critic, James 
Russell Lowell, served his country here 
under three Presidents between 1880 
and 1885-. Earlier still, Washington 
Irving, the author of Rip Van Winkle, 
was in charge of the Legation in London 
as Charge d’Affaires, or temporary head. 

America’s New Ambassador 

The first ambassador came when the 
Democrats were in power, under Presi¬ 
dent Cleveland. That was the dignified 
Thomas F. Bayard, a great American 
lawyer, who was so popular in England 
that the American Senate found fault 
with him for being too friendly. 

All the ambassadors have been either 
literary men or lawyers. After Mr. 
Bayard came Colonel John Hay, a de¬ 
lightful poet; then Mr. Joseph IT. 
Choate, a noted lawyer with the re¬ 
putation of being one of the best after- 
dinner speakers in the two hemispheres. 

Mr. Wliitelaw Reid was the editor of a 
great New York newspaper; Mr. Walter 
H. Page, the editor of a magazine; 
while Mr. Davis, who has just returned 
home, was a successful lawyer. No doubt 
the United States will be as worthily mir¬ 
rored in the coming ambassador, Colonel 
George Harvey. Portrait on page 12 


SUCCESSOR OF THE PHARAOHS ARRIVES 



The Sultan of Egypt, riding on his white donkey, arrives on a friendly visit to Lord AUenby, 
the British High Commissioner in Cairo 


A DIP INTO THE EDITOR’S POST-BAG 
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Humming-Tops and Violets 

THE RARE MEMORY OF A GREAT MAN’S LIFE 

A Look Through the Letters of Sir Robert 
Peel, the Aristocrat Who Loved the People 

AND THE PRIME MINISTER WHO LOVED HOME MORE THAN ALL 


A Book that is Being Bead Now 

The Private Letters of Sir Robert Peel. 
Edited by George Peel (John Murray. tSs.) 

Wc do not think so much of Parlia¬ 
ment as we used to do ; it is one of the 
most pitiful things that have happened 
•in these dark days that Parliament 
does not seem to-count. We are 
■growing up to understand that the 
politicians who make so much noise 
in the world are not by any means the 
most important people in it. 

But once there was a man who 
passed through the House of Commons 
and did wondrous things. His 
character stands out among the 
politicians of his time like a shining 
light. He loved his country more 
than all; he cared for it more than 
for parties, more than for friends, and 
he lost both in serving her. His name 
was Robert Peel. 

Seeking First His Country’s Good 

He was born when Napoleon was 
strutting about the world ; he was 27 
when Waterloo was fought, and he 
lived to share the government of 
this country with Wellington. Mr. 
Gladstone used to call him his great 
teacher and master in public affairs. 

Sir Robert Peel stands in history 
as a great statesman because, as his 
grandson says in this book, “ the good 
of his country was the measure of his 
private happiness.” He was one of 
the most unselfish men who ever stood 
up in the House of Commons, and his 
life was one long act of sacrifice. 

For it .is quite clear from the 
letters in this book that Sir Robert 
Peel, toiling year after year, decade 
after decade, for. the good of his 
country, would have been far happier 
with his wife and children, playing 
with little Bobby and his humming- 
top, carrying little Julia pick-a-back, 
or tending the garden of flowers his 
wife loved so well. 

Life of Stress and Strain 

In this book we have little to do with 
Sir Robert Peel the Prime Minister, 
the statesman who gave us cheap 
bread, the aristocrat who loved the 
people ; we have here a man’s letters 
to his wife, and they fill us with tender¬ 
ness and admiration, and at times 
they bring tears to the eye. 

He lived a life of stress and strain. 
He came into the world to see the 
great upheaval of Napoleon; he 
came into politics to see the birth of 
democracy, and we may think of him 
as a great balancing force at a time 
when political power was passing from 
the hands of the few into the hands of 
the many. It took a long time to 
pass, but the greatest troubles arose 
when the change began, and it was Sir 
Robert Peel who stood at the helm 
and steered the Ship of State through 
many stormy seas. 

Tragic it is to remember that just a 
hundred years ago Sir Robert Peel was 
trying to bring peace to Ireland. But 
he was trying in the old British way 
that has failed so long, and we read 
that, “ weary of the whole dis¬ 
gusting task, he laid down his office 
and quitted Ireland.” 


It was a sad beginning for this man 
who was to be pursued to the height of 
his power by the tragedy of Ireland, 
and was then, at last, in the hour 
of his triumph, to be thrown from 
power by this same force in politics. 

We have only to remember that 
Queen Victoria’s first Prime Minister 
was a drunkard—that he once came 
drunk from a king’s banquet to 
address the House of Commons—to 
understand how different things were 
then, and how the lofty soul of Peel 
must have shrunk from contact with 
an atmosphere like that. 

He wrote to his wife one day that 
he was just going to that horrible 
place he had left the night before 
heartily wishing he might never enter 
it again. 

The Parliament He Knew 

He declared that nothing but 
“ vile office would keep him from her 
presence ”; and another letter begins 
with these words, “ I again write to 
you from this odious place, where I 
spend the greater part of the day.” 

The responsibilities of power were 
his, but the joy of it came rarely to 
him. “ I felt very solitary last 
evening, dining alone after the House 
had been counted out,” he wrote; and 
once, amid all the tediousness of one 
of Queen Victoria’s ceremonial visits, 
he wrote: “ I shall be most happy 
when all this is over.” His life was 
wearing him out. “ Your tired, but 
most affectionate, husband,” he wrote 
in one letter ; in the next he says: “ I 
want a few days’ country air and the 
sight of something else than letters 
and boxes ” ; and two days later 
he is saying: “ My own Dearest 

Love, I wish I was with you. I want a 
little change of air and scene.” 

He was for years the greatest man 
that England had, but his heart was 
at home with his children. These 
letters from Whitehall are worth most 
of the public documents ever written 
there. 

Picture the first man in England 
leaving Whitehall to go and hunt 
among the shops for a plant his 
wife, was wanting, or for a humming- 
top for Bobby, or for paper-weights 
and thermometers his wife asked for. 

Remember the four nice paper¬ 
weights, and the thermometer for 
outside the dining-room; and you 
want one for your bath. 

Little Julia in Bed 

The very last words he wrote one 
night were threatening to resign: 
“ I will not be made responsible for 
the acts of the Lords. God bless you, 
my Dearest Love ” ; and the first 
words the next day are : “ The only 
thing I could do yesterday was to go as 
far as Hancock’s to execute your com¬ 
mission about the glass for flowers.” 

Tired out after two late nights in 
the House of Commons he writes 
that he cannot help laughing as he 
remembers little Julia in bed on the 
morning he left—head downwards, 
with most of her body under the 
pillow ; and another time, describ¬ 
ing a great dinner at which they 
drank his health with much applause, 


he adds to his wife : “ But they would 
not have seen me there if I had had 
my own darling with me.” 

Think of these two pictures—of this 
rare, affectionate man immersed in 
public life, and of the wife he loved 
far away from him among her flowers. 
What a light shines from these letters 
on the beautiful home life of this 
great Prime Minister! 

" You shall have the seeds,” he 
wrote to her once; and almost the 
next words are: " The violet has 
been watered.’" We can almost scent 
the fragrance of the little violet root 
she had sent him up to Whitehall, a 
little bit of her own garden for his 
desk. And then he writes : 

1 have just returned from executing 
your botanical commission. 1 found 
a stephanotis and a ■ plant which 
bears a yellow flower and grows over 
the house. The blue companion was 
not so easy to find. 

And who does not like this touch ? 

You ought to be at the drawing¬ 
room next Thursday, but you will 
prefer on that day to collect your 
fresh-blown violets. 

Human Book of a Noble Man 

There never have been letters more 
true, more sweet in their simplicity 
than these, and especially will they 
be remembered for the proof they 
give us of the happy and devoted life 
of these two figures passing through 
the history of those days. “ Teach 
the little ones to love me as we love 
each other," Sir Robert writes home 
to his wife, and we feel that we can 
almost hear him say the words as we 
read this lovely book. 

For those who love a book that is 
human and a man who is noble, for 
whoever has a soul stirred by the 
triumph and the tragedy of life yet 
awake to the beauty and the wonder 
of it, this book will come as a great 
gift. We have only room for that 
vivid picture of the ending of it all. 

Peel had gone home exhausted 
after a great speech in Parliament, 
and his wife begged of him to go to 
bed. She saw him winding up his 
watch, but he was so long in his 
dressing-room that she became alarmed 
and looked in. She found him on his 
knees saying his prayers, which he 
did every night of his life, however 
late he might be home. 

The End of it All 

Next morning she read his speech 
in bed, and, not expecting to see him 
till evening, sent him a little note to 
say how great it was. Peel sent a note 
back to say he was never so happy as 
when his dear Julia approved of him. 
Then Lady Peel got up, and found to 
her surprise that Sir Robert had not 
yet gone for his morning ride. “ Oh ! 
pray make haste and take your ride,” 
she said, as she passed through the 
hall, and Peel, calling her back, said : 
“ Julia, you are not going without 
wishing me good-bye, or saying those 
sweet words, God bless you ? ” She 
embraced him, and he mounted his 
horse and rode into the park ; and in 
a little while they brought him back 
again, a dying man, thrown from his 
horse on Constitution Hill. 

We never had a nobler man to 
shape our destinies, and a great day 
it will be for us when every public 
man who goes to Parliament stops at 
that statue inside the Palace of 
Westminster and dedicates himself 
to the spirit that burned like a fire in 
the soul of Sir Robert Peel. A. M. 


STARVING AMID 
DIAMONDS 

STRANGE CONDITION OF 
THINGS IN SOUTH AFRICA 

The Real Value of Money 

WHEN GOLD WAS MORE 
PLENTIFUL THAN PAPER 

The amazing condition of things 
brought about by the upheaval of the 
past few years has done more to teach 
the principles of political economy than 
all the text-books and classes could have 
done in half a century. 

A striking instance' comes from South 
Africa, where the tremendous fall, or 
slump, as it is called, in the price of 
diamonds has shown conclusively that 
such treasures are not real wealth—that 
is, well-being. 

The price has fallen because diamonds 
are not wanted, and men owning large 
numbers of these gems, which a year or 
two ago would have sold for hundreds of 
pounds,have beenstarving. Thefortunate 
ones were able to exchange diamonds 
which not long ago would have realised 
£40 a carat for a bucket of maize. The 
condition of things in the Western 
Transvaal, says a report, is appalling, 
and starvation is rampant. 

True Wealth and False Wealth 

Tliis incident shows that a little food 
is really of much' greater value than all 
the diamonds in the world. On a lonely 
desert island, as we know,' it would be 
much better to have one quartern loaf 
than a million diamonds as big as eggs. 

The war showed in all lands how very 
important food production is, and how un¬ 
important are the so-called luxury trades. 
The reason is, of course, that food is 
essential to existence and diamonds are 
quite unnecessary. We must have the 
one, but could do without the other. 

That is why the mere multiplication 
of money, whether it be in the form of 
notes or in the form of coins, does not 
make people happy. Workmen in 
Russia today earn hundreds of pounds 
a month in paper money, but they are 
all starving. Money, whether paper or 
gold or silver, is only of value in so far 
as it represents clothes, food, and so on. 

Queer Story from Peru 

Of course, in normal conditions gold 
is worth more than paper, because, while 
there is a.limited supply of it, there is a 
certain demand for the making of 
jewellery and plate. It is an article that 
keeps a fairly steady average of value, 
and that is why it is useful for money 
and is a suitable substitute for barter. 
In other words, the whole civilised world 
reckons the value of its useful produce—• 
food, clothes, houses, horses, railways, 
and so on—in terms of gold. 

But how little real value gold has 
was proved after the conquest of Peru 
by the Spaniards, when an immense 
quantity of gold came as booty into the 
possession of the soldiers. The goods 
they required to use in daily life, the 
things that were real wealth, did not 
multiply with equal rapidity* and 
Prescott, the historian, tells the result. 

“ The effect of such a surfeit of the 
precious metals was felt instantly. Every 
article rose in value as gold and silver, 
the representatives of all, declined. Gold 
and silver, in short, seemed the only 
things that were not scarce.” 

The Quest of True Riches 

If all men would remember that true 
wealth consists, not of gold and silver 
and diamonds and rubies, but of the 
things that are really useful and promote 
the welfare of mankind, there would be 
much more happiness in the world. 

When wise men declare that the hope 
of the world lies in production and still 
more production this is what they mean. 
The multiplying and accumulating of 
money by anyone is valueless if the 
useful articles of which money- is the. 
symbol are not multiplied. The man 
who builds a house does much more to 
increase the world’s wealth than the 
man who finds a diamond mine. 
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THE WEEK IN NATURE 

Bats Begin to Fly 

DUCKS AND GEESE BRING UP 
THEIR FAMILIES 

By Our Country Correspondent 

April 3. Both the ducks and geese 
of our farmyards have hatched out their 
eggs, and are now busy bringing up 
their young families. The ducklings and 
goslings are very quaint little creatures, 
and show activity from the first. 

April 4. The pipistrelle, the com¬ 
monest of all our British bats, is now to 
be seen flying about at dusk in its chase 
after insects for food. It is the earliest 
of bats to wake up from its winter sleep 
to a life of activity, for it rarely hiber¬ 
nates for more than three months, and 
in mild seasons for even less. The face 
is almost bare of hair, having merely a 
black tuft over the eyes. 

April 5. There is an ever-growing 
list of flowers, and each day seems to 
add to the number. At the present, time 
we may see the blossoms of almond, 
crowfoot, hyacinth, box, gooseberry, 
wood sorrel, ground iv}', wych elm, 
cowslip, and others. It is interesting to 
take a walk and make a list of the 
flowers seen. 

April 6. The cheeky house sparrow, 
which is found everywhere and is by 
almost general consent an unmitigated 
nuisance, is now building its large, un¬ 
tidy nest of any materials it can find 
handy-—hay, straw, feathers, grass, 
roots, or wool. The site chosen is gener¬ 
ally some corner of a house or other 
building, but often the bird uses a tree. 

' April 7 . It is a sure sign of spring 
that we can find the banded snail moving 
about in the open, for nothing but the 
real spring will bring it abroad. 

April 8. The tawny, or brown, owl, so 
common in our woods and parks, has 
made its nest in a hollow tree or in the 
deserted home of a crow or squirrel, and 
is now laying its three or four round, 
white eggs. This is the owl that makes 
the weird hooting noise. outside our 
bedrooms at night. 

April 9. The oil beetles should be 
looked for during a walk in the country 
just now. They are slow-moving crea¬ 
tures without wings, dark blue in colour, 
and get their name from their habit of 
ejecting from the joints of- their legs 
when handled a drop of yellowish oil. 


THE EARTH SEEN FROM THE SUN 



This is how the earth would appear to you 
at noon on any clay in April if you could 
see it through a telescope from _the sun 


NEXT WEEK IN THE GARDEN 

Sow savoys for a late supply. Hoe 
and loosen the soil about shallot plants. 
Sow lavender or propagate it by cuttings 
and slips. Propagate mint by division, 
and plant out in rich soil. 

Sow T successions of cos and cabbage 
lettuce ; transplant young plants from 
frames, and tie up plants that are of 
sufficient size. Evergreen shrubs, such 
as rhododendrons, should be planted in 
showery weather. Book over and prune 
roses, and replace all that have suc¬ 
cumbed to the winter frosts. 


SAVING THE DAY¬ 
LIGHT 

Move Your Clock Hands on 
April 3 

Putting forward the clock so that we 
may' live more in the daydight in summer 
comes into force on April 3 this year, 
and there has been the usual discussion 
of advantages and disadvantages. 

No doubt it is the general opinion 
that the advantages are more than the 
disadvantages, for if they were not 
more the country' would not make the 
change, but would return to the habit 
of making the time told by the clocks 
and the time told by the sun to corre¬ 
spond. 

But while there is a balance of ad-, 
vantage, judged all round, in making 
our living day correspond as nearly as 
possible with the sunlight, we' should 
not forget that to many people the: 
change brings inconvenience and loss. 

No doubt it saves expense and eye¬ 
sight by lessening the time when artifi¬ 
cial light is used, and the longer life in 
the sun is a healthier life. It gives, also,, 
a greater period in the evening for such 
work as gardening or for recreation! 

But farmers agree in saying that 
morning work is brought round at too 
early an hour for them, while those who 
go early to work in manufacturing cities 
complain that the cold and dreary 
morning hours are prolonged in spring 
further than they need be. It should 
be possible, however, by. a slight re¬ 
arrangement of hours to meet these 
difficulties. • 

Many mothers, too, complain that 
their children stay up so long playing 
in the evening light that they do not 
get sufficient sleep. If it is so the effect 
is bad, for children must have their 
full natural sleep. 

That is a 'fact- which they, as well as 
their parents, ought to know, and for 
their own sake they should form a habit 
of going to bed and to sleep early enough 
■ to have a full, refreshing sleep. 


LITTLE CHILDREN’S BIG 
JOURNEY 

Strangers in a Strange Land 

Two little Dutch children, Samuel and 
Othclia Pelzer, aged seven and four, 
travelled recently all the way from 
Montreal to Melville, in Saskatchewan, 
a distance of 1730 miles, with nobody 
to look after them but the Canadian 
railway officers. . - 

Their mother and baby sister had come 
over the sea from Europe 'with them, 
but the baby was ill, and the immigra¬ 
tion officers refused to allow her to land. : 
There was nothing for it, therefore, but 
for the mother to return with the baby 
and send the two older children off on 
their long journey to join their father in 
Saskatchewan. 

Both children arrived safely, and when 
they were passing through Winnipeg the 
C.N. Canadian correspondent shook the 
boy by the hand and wished him success. 

Neither the boy nor the girl could speak 
a word of English, and it must have been 
a lonely journey. 


ANIMAL CASUALTIES OF 
THE GREAT WAR 
Memorial for Dumb Heroes 

What would you guess to have been 
the animal casualties of the Great War ? 
Nobody can say,, but the number must 
be terrible. 

The R.S.P.C.A., one of the noblest 
'institutions formed by human kindness, 
is now proposing to show our gratitude 
to our dumb friends and fellow workers 
by erecting in London a memorial 
telling of the services of animals during 
the war and the losses they sustained. 

The British army alone had a 
casualty list of 36.1,130 horses and 
120,000 camels. Also, a very substantial 
amount of service and suffering fell to 
the lot of dogs, elephants, oxen, rein¬ 
deer, mules, and carrier pigeons. 


C.N. QUESTION BOX 

Little Puzzles in Natural History 

Answered by Our Natural Historian 

All questions must be asked on postcards, 
and not more than one question on each card 

How Long Does a Wild Elephant Live? 

If it lifts sufficient food and escapes 
misfortune a wild elephant can live at 
least 150 years. - 

What is the Smallest Bird that Walks ? 

The quail is the smallest of British 
land birds. It is like a tiny partridge, 
only eight inches long from beak to tail. 

Where do Butterflies go When it Rains? 

They seek shelter, with their wings 
closed vertically, amid foliage on shady 
walls, or wherever there is sanctuary. 

What Should a Rabbit be Fed On ? 

Oats, bran, cabbage, lettuce, dande¬ 
lion, sow' thistle, and practically any 
sort of non-poisonous vegetation com¬ 
mon to garden and countryside. 

What is the Largest Animal after the 
Elephant? 

The giraffe is, of course, the tallest of 
all animals, but for bulk the hippopota¬ 
mus ranks next to the elephant. A full- 
grown hippo weighs about four tons. 

Can a Tiger Conquer a Lion ? 

The tiger is the more powerfully 
built .animal, and such few records as 
exist of combats between the two animals 
favour the belief that it is able to con¬ 
quer the lion. 

Why Does Not a Frog’s Tongue Stick in 
Its Mouth ? 

The tongue lies pointing toward the 
throat. When about to.be protruded 
to catch an insect it is pulled forward 
by powerful .muscles, and moves as if 
hinged, so that the point projects 
outwards. 

How Can a Young Starling be Taught 
to Talk? 

Single words and then phrases are 
repeated again and again in the hearing 
of the bird by someone with whom it is 
intimately acquainted, and.in time the 
starling will repeat what it hears. But 
it may pick up scraps for repetition of 
its own accord. 

Were All Dogs!Once Wild ? 

It is supposed that all our domestic 
dogs had wolves or jackals for their 
•ancestors. They differ in important 
particulars from the existing wild dogs 
of the world. For example, wild dogs 
have each two molar teeth .less in the 
lower jaw than our friends of the home. 

What is the Neatest Bird's Nest? 

Restricting consideration to British 
birds, the choice must surely lie between 
the nests of the chaffinch and the 
golden crested wren. The most ex¬ 
quisite little habitation known to the 
writer is that of the gold crest, though 
the home of the chaffinch excites enthu¬ 
siasm and admiration in a bird-lover. 

Do Earwigs Love their Young? 

A Cambridge University scientist 
who has made a close study of the habits 
of the common earwig has recently 
declared that the popular belief that 
the mother earwig shows affectionate 
care for her offspring is w r rong. She 
anxiously guards the egg^ but the 
young, which on hatching out are active' 
almost at once, receive no attention. 

How Does a Crow Differ from a Rook ? 

Crows are solitary birds; rooks are 
always met in numbers. The adult 
rook has a naked patch of greyish-white 
skin at the base of the beak, but the 
crow’s bill is clothed with feathers to the 
base. This distinction is not observable 
in voung members of the respective 
species, in which case habits, rather 
than appearance, afford the clue. 

Must the Fiercer Wild Animals Die 
Out? Yes; as man spreads into the 
wilds, the fiercer animals must go. It is 
inevitable, as explained in an interesting 
article in the C.N. Monthly for April— 
My Magazine—dealing with the fate that 
stands in the path of the dumb creation. 


____9 

NEXT WEEK’S ECLIPSE 

THE SUN SEEN AS A 
CRESCENT 

How to Watch Without Injuring 
the Sight 

SUN PICTURES ON THE GROUND 

By Our Astronomical Correspondent 

On Friday morning next, April 8, an 
almost entire eclipse of the Sun will 
take place.- 

Nine-tenths of his surface will, be 
obscured by the Moon, and only the 
remaining tenth will remain visible 
during the minute or two that .the 
eclipse is at its maximum. That portion 
will appear as a fine crescent of light, • 
as shown in picture No. 1 ; but it will 
be of such intense brilliance that 
nothing like darkness will occur—• 
merely a peculiar twilight duskiness. 

The eclipse begins at 8.35 summer 
time, and very soon after a notch will be 
perceptible on the west, or right, side 
of the Sun, which will continue to 
increase until by a quarter to ten only 
the beautiful crescent referred to above 
will remain. ■ Then the Moon will pass 
to the lef£ and by about eleven o’clock 
will leave the Sun unobscured. 

What the Sun Will Look Like 

The above description and times apply 
generally to southern and central 
England, and also to Wales ; but in the 
north of England, the Scottish Lowlands, 
and Ireland, except the north-west, 
less of the Sun will be seen, the crescent- 
being thinner, like picture No. 2. 

Moreover, the times will be from 
four to five minutes later. In the 
Highlands of Scotland beyond the 
Caledonian Canal and the Hebrides and 
extreme north-west of Ireland the 



How the Sun will appear during the Eclipse 


eclipse will be annular, or almost total, 
a fine ring of light alone remaining, as 
shown in.picture No. 3. These places 
lie in the central track and greatest 
phase of the eclipse. 

It is just possible Venus may be 
seen at a distance of, approximately, 
40 times the Moon’s diameter away 
to the left of, and almost due east of, 
the Sun. 

Be very careful not to strain the sight 
by looking at the' Sun direct. Look 
instead at a reflection of the Sun in a 
pail of still. water, or use a piece of 
darkly-smoked glass or the: densest part 
of an old photographic negative. 

' If the direct sunlight be let into a 
darkened room through a hole in a 
shutter or blind, wherever the sunbeam 
falls a picture of the eclipse will be 
seen, and if there are several holes 
several crescents will appear. 

Why the Sun Shows a Ring 

This explains why under the leafy 
shade - of ; trees and shrubs the pretty 
sight may' be seen of the sunbeams 
penetrating between the leaves, and 
producing on the ground a number of 
crescents of light, each, of course, a 
picture of the partly-eclipsed Sun. 

The reason the Moon docs not this 
time cover the Sun completely is that 
the Moon is almost at her farthest from 
the Earth—at apogee, as it is called— 
and is therefore about 25,000 miles 
farther than if she were at perigee, or 
her nearest. 

Being so far off she appears too small to 
hide the Sun entirely. For a total eclipse 
we must wait until 1927. G. F. M. 
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A MESSAGE FROM SPACE 

A Thrilling Story of Flying Adventures JfPdl 
Telling How Mars Saved the Earth ® GOODCHILO 


VVhat Has Happened Before 

Tom Breckneck, a boy of 16 , and 
his sister Joan, a girl of 12, live with 
their father, who is a widower and a 
well-known author, in a charming 
old-world place in Devon. 

Tom is keenly interested in wireless, 
aeroplanes, and all things mechanical, 
much to the disappointment of his 
father, who had hoped that Tom 
would become an author or artist. 
Mr. Breckneck then suggests that 
Tom start after his next term at school 
in the office of a friend who is. a 
woollen merchant; but this does not 
appeal to Tom, who loves the open Mr. 

After seeing his father he goes into 
the garden to look for his sister Joan, 
and finds her crying over a dead bird 
that has been shot. 

Tom is comforting his sister when an 
older lad calls out from the other 
side of the hedge: 

“ Have you seen a bird ? 1 

knocked him clean off the hedge." 

Tom is furious at the youth’s 
callousness, and, leaping over the 
hedge, faces his adversary. 

CHAPTER 3 

The Fight 

I t was only when Tom got a full 
view of the enemy that he began 
to wonder if ho had been wise in 
hurling challenges so freely. Rolf 
CJiudd, the bird-killer, was at least 
eighteen, and well-built in the bar¬ 
gain. He stood and scowled as Tom 
confronted him. 

" What do you want to do ? ” he 
growled. 

"Fight!” 

" I'm not going to fight with you,” 
Tom’s lips curled contemp¬ 
tuously. 

■ “ I knew you were a coward ! ” 
he said. " Only cowards kill tame 
birds ! ” 

Rolf’s face clouded darkly. He 
let the gun fall to the ground, and 
advanced on this defiant intruder. 
Get out! ” he ordered. 

Tom stood his ground. 

“ Oh, you won’t, eh ? ” 

"No ! ” replied Tom, stubbornly." 
" Then I’ll jolly well make you ! ” 
Before Tom quite realised what 
was happening, lie received a violent 
push in the chest. He staggered, 
.caught his foot in the root of a tree, 
and fell backwards. If .anything 
was needed to arouse his blood it 
was this. In two seconds he was 
on his feet and engaged in a terrific 
combat with his big opponent. 

How long the fight lasted Tom 
didn’t know. He only knew he 
had .a burning desire to .punish this 
lout who had killed Joan’s pet and 
made her -unhappy. 

But to be right morally is not 
necessarily to be victorious, and 
Tom was having a bad time.. For¬ 
tunately, when things were looking 
their blackest, an unexpected inter¬ 
ruption put a sudden end to the 
scrimmage. 

A young girl with bright blue eyes 
came running down the, garden 
behind Rolf, with, exclamations of 
alarm on her lips. 

” Rolf! Rolf ! ” she cried. " What 
does this mean? ” 

Rolf dropped liis hands and tried 
to whistle, but he whistled very 
much out of tune and soon stopped. 
Then he picked up the air rifle and 
stood in an embarrassed fashion, 
as though he were conscious of a 
certain amount of humiliation in 
fighting with a boy so much his 
junior. The girl looked from one 
to the other. 

" You've been fighting,” she said. 
“ Who began it ? ” » 

' “ ITc did, Ida,” replied Rolf. 

. ” So I did,” said Tom. 

At this shameless confession she 
stared at the intruder with indig¬ 
nation. 

How did you get here ? ” she 
demanded. 

“ Jumped over the hedge." 


“ How dared you come into our" 
garden and fight with my brother?” 
she cried hotly. 

Tom was about to blurt out a 
reply, but somehow the look in her 
eyes cooled him. He merely brushed 
back his red hair and stared at Rolf. 

“ What was it all about, Rolf ? ” 
asked the girl. 

" He wanted to fight.” 

The indignant voice of Joan 
came from over the hedge. 

” What a story ! It was all Jiis 
fault—he killed niy bird.” 

She held up the bedraggled body 
of. the poor wren to lend support 
to her accusation. Ida looked at 
it, and then saw the air rifle lying 
on the ground. 

“ Rolf ! ” she ejaculated. ” You 
—you didn’t do that ? ” 

“ Lot of fuss to make about a 
bird,” he grumbled. 

Ida gave him a look of remon¬ 
strance, and then turned to the 
sorry figure of Tom. 


understands,” she said softly. “ I'm 
so sorry. I hope he hasn't hurt you." 

“ No, he hasn’t,” said Tom, 
aching all over. “ And I’m going 
to fight him again one day.” 

“ If you do,” retorted Rolf, " I’ll 
give you a bigger licking than you 
got just now." 

“ Licking ! You didn’t lick me. 
If it hadn’t been for-” 

Ida held up her hand, and Tom 
left the sentence unfinished and 
climbed painfull}' over the hedge. 
To his amazement be came upon 
the figure of a big, pleasant-faced 
man, who had apparently been a 
silent witness of the fight. 

“ Well, this is a fine way to meet 
one’s nephew,” he said, with a 
broad grin. 

Tom stared at him. 

" So you went over and walloped 
him, eh ? That’s rather the land of 
spirit I like to see. But he was a bit 
too big for you." 

" He wasn't,” retorted Tom. “ If 
it hadn't been--” 

The big man shook his head. 

“ Better recognise facts. Now, 
a year hence I'd put my money on 
you to lick the head off him. And 
who is this—your sister ? ” 

Joan had come forward and was 


regarding the stranger with great 
astonishment. 

“ Yes, this is Joan,” said Tom. 
" But are you really my uncle ? " 

" I suppose so. At any rate, my 
name is Robert Breckneck, and I 
am your father's younger brother.” 

Tom’s eyes opened. He had 
heard of Unde Bob, and it was a 
name around which he had built all 
kinds of romance, for Robert Breck¬ 
neck was a renowned traveller and 
engineer. 

“ Then you are Uncle Bob ? ” 
gasped Tom. 

Robert Breckneck grinned and 
showed a set of strong, even, white 
teeth. 

“ You have heard of me, then ? ” 

“ Rather! Do tell me. Uncle— 
do you know all about electricity, 
wireless, and things like that ? ” 

“ A little,” replied Uncle Bob 
modestly. ’ - 

“Oh, that’s fine ! Then you can 
tell me something Eve been wanting 
to know- 

He forthwith plunged into a mass of 
technical detail. The good-humoured 
smile of Robert Breckneck changed 
into complete astonishment. Quickly 
he solved the problem that worried 
Tom, and saw how the boy instantly 
grasped the details. From that Tom 
led the questioning info deeper 


realms of engineering facts, waiting, 
keen-eyed, for the answers, which 
were always giv en to his satisfaction 
and riuderstanding. 

“ Look here, young cha fer, where 
on earth did you get all this scattered 
knowledge ? " 

“ Read it. I’ve read hundreds bf 
books on science. But .fancy yon 
knowing all about those things 1 
You must be wonderfully clever. I 
asked our form-master the same 
things, and. he didn’t know ; or, at 
least, lie told me not to be silly, 
which is the same thing.” 

Robert burst out laughing. 

“ What do you think of him ? ” 
he asked Joan jocularly'. 

“ He’s quite mad on funny bits 
of wire and tilings he calls dry 
cells,” she said, shaking her head, 
but not without a note of pride for 
the strange pursuits of her brother. 
“ You ought to see the wireless 
station he built-” 

" Joan! ” implored Tom. “ You 
promised you wouldn't tell.” 

“ I—I forgot.” 

" Girls can’t keep a secret," said 
Tom, in superior tones. 

“ And so you’ve built a wireless 
station, have you?” asked Uncle 
Robert. “ Where is it ? " 


CHAPTER 4 

Tom’s Great Chance 

'“Pom, seeing no way out of it, 
■* led his uncle round the copse, 
where they' came upon the appar¬ 
atus. Uncle Robert examined it 
with keen interest, and was evident¬ 
ly greatly astounded to 'find so 
ingenious.a contrivance in so un¬ 
likely' a place. 

“ You .fixed all this up your¬ 
self ? ” he asked. 

" Y-es,” quavered Tom, abashed 
by the presence of this terrific 
genius. “ But it’s only a receiving 
instrument. I get all sorts of 
messages from ships at sea. Some 
are in the queerest code. See, there’s 
a buzzer; I made it myself. It 
doesn’t work very well because the 
cell is almost dead." 

" You know the Morse code ? ” 
" Yes; I bought a book and 
practised on 'the fender in the 
dormitory at school.” 

Uncle Robert went to the instru¬ 
ment. 

" Can you read that ? " he 
asked, buzzing a short message at 
moderate speed. 

Tom read it out to him easily. 
Then his uncle examined the 
instrument itself. 

“ You made this yourself ? ” 

“ Yes. We’ve got two lathes in 
the school workshop and a lot of 
tools. Of course, it’s very rough." 

Robert Breckneck began to hum 
softly to himself. He invariably 
did that when his thoughts were 
busy, as they were busy now. He 
caught hold of Tom’s arm and 
trotted him up the garden. 

" H’m 1 And so they’re going to 
make a woollen merchant of you, 
are they ? ” 

“ Yes,” replied Tom, ■' and I 
hate it! ” 

“ Of course you do! Now, tell 
me, what you would most like to 
be in all the world ? ” 

I’cL like to be an engineer,” 
replied Tom, without a second’s 
hesitation. 

" Ah—you’d like to build tilings,. 

civ? Bridges, engines, airships-” 

"■ Airships ! ” muttered Tom in 
an awed whisper. “ Have you ever 
built an airship, Uncle ? " 

Robert Breckneck chuckled. 

“ I am engaged in building the 
biggest airship that ever sailed 
the air. How would you like to 
help me ? ” 

The question took the boy’s 
breath away. Such a possibility 
had only come to him in dreams. 
“ Uncle ! ” he gasped. 

“ Not too fast, young man. 
There’s another person to be 
considered. Your father hates 
aiixhips and everything that makes 
a noise. Tut! Here we are talking 
‘ shop,’ and quite neglecting Joan.” 

“ It’s all right,” said Joan. " I 
heard. But you won’t get Father 
to consent to Tom’s being an 
engineer.” 

“ Oh, shan’t we ? ” said Uncle 
Robert, with a grim little laugh. 
“ That remains to be seen.” 

Then he surveyed Tom’s damaged 
face and smiled. 

" That young fellow has Taken 
some of the edge off your beauty,” 
he said. “ Better not let your 
father see you in that state.” 

Tom crept upstairs, and with 
the aid of sticking-plaster managed 
to make himself more or less 
presentable. But at dinner that 
evening Mr. Breckneck suddenly 
looked across at Tom. 

•'* What’s the matter witli your 
face ?" he asked. 

" I—I fell down," muttered 
Tom, which was quite true. 

“ And may I ask the cause of 
such a catastrophe ? ” 

Tom turned scarlet. He looked 
at Joan, whose innocent features 
seemed quite unruffled, and then 
at his uncle, but Robert Breckneck 
was even more unconcerned. 

“ You’ve been fighting ! " said 
Mr. Breckneck sternly. 

" Yes, Father." 


“. I don’t think my brother quite 



Tom’s uncle was astounded to find the contrivance in so unlikely a place 


" And why did you fight ? ” 

” I lost my temper." 

Mr. Breckneck sighed. 

" That is the test of our civilisa¬ 
tion—the measure of our self- 
control,” he said. " Will you never 
learn that, Tom ? ” 

“ I—I hope so. Father,” stam¬ 
mered Tom. 

"I hope so, too. The greatest 
battles in life are not won by 
physical force, but by moral 
strength. Did you win ? ” 

The question seemed so extra¬ 
ordinary that Tom stared in 
amazement. He thought lie saw 
a twinkle in Uncle Bob’s eye. 

" I—I think so," he replied. 

“ Oh, Tom ! ” ejaculated Joan. 

' “ Well, didn’t I ? ” 

" You know you didn't. He was 

ever so much bigger-” 

Joan’s unbiassed opinion came 
as a shock to Tom. 

“ Why, if it hadn't been for-" 

he began. 

“ That will do,” interrupted 
Mr. Breckneck, “ I don’t wish to 
hear any details. I only want you 
to remember that I detest fight¬ 
ing,” 

They rose from the table soon 
after, and Tom and Joan went into 
the garden to watch the flaming 
sun sink beyond the blue hills in a 
halo of glory. Into the garden crept 
the soft shadows of evening, and a 
nightingale close at hand started a 
song that rose in such ecstasy of 
delight that they held their breath 
till the last tremulous note melted 
away. 

“ There, goes a bee home," said 
Joan. “ He’s late, and they’ll call 
him to account when lie gets 
there.” 

“ He’s so heavy-laden. Did you 
see how all his legs wore covered 
with pollen ? ” 

The great red bars of light in the 
west faded as they sat in silence, 
watching the coming night. 

. “ Did you hear what he said ? ” 
said Tom, suddenly. 

” Who ? ” 

“ Uncle Bob, of course. Didn’t 
you hear him say he was building 
the biggest airship in the world ? ” 
“ What about it ? " 

Her apparent indifference took 
his breath away. 

“ I can’t understand girls ! " he 
retorted, shaking his head. “ If I 
told you the world was coming to 
an end tomorrow, I believe you’d 
say 1 What about it ? ’ Don’t you 

see it’s wonderful ? It’s-” 

” Oh, you and your, airships ! ” 
said Joan. " You will dream of 
them all night! " 

Which is exactly what he did 
do, and what dreams he had ! 

TO BE CONTINUED 



Funny 
People 
From 
Funland Farm 

These are only two of the 
many jolly characters appear¬ 
ing every Tuesday in. Little 
Sparks, which is full of 
Coloured Pic¬ 
tures and Pic¬ 
ture-Stories. 
Take a. copy 
home TODAY. 
You are . sure 
to like it! 
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DF MERRYMAN 

A teacher who had given a lesson 
on geometrical drawing asked 
her class the question, “ How can 
you make a'Maltese cross ? ” 

One bright little girl put her hand 
lip at once, and, on being asked for 
the answer, replied without hesi¬ 
tation : 

“ Please, teacher, step on its tail.” 
a q □ 

The Missing Letter 
Insert the same letter a number of 
times and make an intelligible 
sentence of the following : 

PRSVUYPRFCTMNVRKPTHSPRCPTSTN 

A nswer next week 

□ 0 B 

How Not to Feed a Hen 

]\Jr. Joseph Popinjay 

Had a hen that wouldn’t lay. 
He gave her pepper, gave her cheese. 
She said, “ I’ll lay just when I 
please.” 

H e gave her oats, he gave her wheat; 
She said that they were very sweet. 
He gave her rice, he gave her bran ; 
She said he was a gentleman. 

He gave her barley, gave her maize ; 
She laid three eggs within two days. 
He gave her meat till he feared she 
would choke ; 

But she laid an egg with a double 
yolk. 

0 0 0 

The Zoo That Never Was 



The Boover 


Short people often sigh, “ Alack, 

I wish I had more height! ” 
The Boover says, “ I’m very black— 
1 wish that I were white ! ” 
b,0 q 
How Could He Tell ? 

“Why were you not at school 
yesterday ? ” demanded the 
teacher of a small boy. 

“ Please, miss, I had a tooth¬ 
ache,” replied the child. 

“ I am sorry,” said the teacher, 
in a kinder tone. “ Has it stopped 
aching now ? ” 

“ 1 don’t know,” 

“ You don’t know if your tooth 
has stopped aching ? What do you 
mean ? ” 

“ Well, you see, miss, the dentist 
kept it.” 



The Escapades of Johnny Crock 

Tumbo Joe had to go 
J With Johnny Crock to buy a frock 
For pretty little Nelly Lock. 

Said naughty John, “ I’ll try it on! ” 
The folks all smile at this new Style— 
A frock upon a crocodile. 

When Nelly saw them at the door 
She had a shock, and many a knock 
She gave to naughty Johnny Crock. | 


Peter Puck, Pluralist 

If a dear little mouse 
In the plural is mice, 
Then it’s clear that a house 
In a row should be hice; 
But men who have nous 
Aren’t infallibly nice. 
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When you see anyone in distress 
lend a helping hand. 

0 0 0 

w hat is taken from you before 
you get it ? 

Your portrait. 

0 0 0 

The Way To Eat Ham 

When Aunt Prue asked a cook on 
a tram: 

“ Can you tell me the way to 
Peckham ? ” 

“ Great Gilbert a Beckett! ” 

Cried cook. “ You don’t peck it, 
You eat it like bacon or lamb! ” 

0 0 ' 0 * 

What are the most difficult ships 
to conquer ? 

Hardships. 

0 0 0 

What Am I ? 

Here is an enigma composed by a 
C.N. reader of twelve who attends the 
Stratford Road School, Birmingham. 
Do you know what is referred to ? 

I USED to roam about with my 
master, who did just as he 
pleased. But one day he was made 
a captive, and ere long I was taken 
from him and sent abroad, where 
they made me into a small portion 
of a large article. 

I am a nice pale colour, and many 
children play with me every day. 
Sometimes I am cheerful, and 
sometimes I am sad ; whether I am 
sad or cheerful depends upon my 
companions. Playing see-saw with 
me is a delight to many. 

I can use a hammer very skil¬ 
fully, and I will last for years. 
I am not very big, but I can make 
a lot of noise for my size. When 
children play with me. they forget 
I am only small, and often strike 
me. What am I ? Answer next week 

' 0 0 0 

WHY is E the most unfortunate of 
letters ? 

Because it is never in cash and 
always in debt, and never out of 
danger. 

0 0 0 

Is Your Name Paterson ? 

This means the son of Paton, 

which is a diminutive form of 
Patrick, so that the name means 
the son of little Patrick. 

B 0 0 , 

Catch Question 

What is the value of the grass, at 
one guinea an acre, in a tri¬ 
angular field, one side of which is 
one hundred yards long and the 
other two sides fifty yards each ?. 

Answer next 'week 

□ 0 0 - 
ANSWERS TO LAST WEEK’S PUZZLES 

Is Your Name Here ? 

The names were Ellen and Isabel 
A Picture Lesson in Geography 
The village was Holly Bush 
The Shepherd and His Sheep 

The numbers of the sheep in the 
various folds were 7, U, 28, and 56. 


jacko Opens the Window 

W hen Jacko came home just before the Easter holidays and 
informed the family that he had won a prize, nobody 
believed him. 

“ Got a prize ! I don’t think ! ” said Adolphus unkindly. 

J_ Jacko was indignant. 

“ I have, then,” he said. “ You can come and see me take 
it if you like. We’re going to have a tea, and the Mayor’s 
coming afterwards to give the prizes away.” . 

“ I never knew you get a prize before,” remarked his mother, 
who couldn’t help thinking there must be some mistake. 

“ Nor I,” said his father. “ What’s it for ? ” 

2 “ Good conduct,” said Jacko. 

“ Then they’re mad ! ” declared Father Jacko. “ The man 
who gives you a prize for good conduct isn’t fit to keep a school.” 

Jacko thought it too bad of them. What was the good of 
behaving like a little angel for a whole term, and getting 
rewarded for it, if the family thought it was all a mistake ? 
It was very discouraging. 

When the great day arrived Jacko was on the spot before 
3 anyone. He was well in front when the tea- came round ; and 
when the tea was over and the Mayor stood in front of a long 
table,.with all the prizes piled lip before him, Jacko was so 
close that his nose almost touched him. 

“ Br-r-r-r ! ” said the Mayor, clearing his throat. Then lie 
made a long speech. And then, as he picked up a book, he said: 
‘‘ The prize for Good Conduct this term'has been won by 
4 Master Jacko.” .. 

Jacko, grinning cheerfully, stood up. - . ... 

“ It gives me very great pleasure,” said the Mayor,- “ to give 
you this book, because I am sure that the boy who wins the prize 
for Good Conduct must be the best boy in the school. I hope 



j all you others,” he added, looking round, “ who delight in 

- playing pranks and teasing their master will take him as their 

example.” . 

Jacko made a funny noise in his throat, grabbed his prize, 
and collapsed in his scat. 

“ Dear me ! ” said the Mayor suddenly. “ It is very warm 
in here ! - Will somebody please open the window ? ” 

“ I will ! ” cried Jacko, jumping up again.. 

1 The window was juzt over the Mayor’s head. It was too high 
j tor Jacko to reach. So he got a pole with a hook at the end, 
stuck the hook in the framework, and pulled. 

But the window wouldn’t move. 

“ Coo !” said Jacko. “ It is stiff! ” • 

“ Pull hard ! ” said the Master.. 

Jacko pulled again. He pulled so hard that the .window 
9 suddenly came down with a.bang. 

- Out shot the pole— crash ! One end went through the glass 
and the other poked the poor Mayor’s back ! 

In the commotion that followed Jacko picked up his prize 
and disappeared. 


Id on Parle Frangais 

15j Sayings of Jesus: It Is Enough - 

23 Quand on vous persecutera 
dans une ville, fuyez dans nne 
autre. Je vous le dis cn verite, 
vous n’aurez pas acheve de 
parcourir les villcs d’lsrael, que 
le Fils de l’homme sera venu. 

- 24 Le disciple n’est pas plus 
11 que le maitre, ni le serviteur 
~ plus que son seigneur. 

25 II suffit an disciple d’etre 
traite commc son maitre, et an 
serviteur connnc son seigiicur. 
S’ils ont appele le maitre de 
la maison Beelzcbul, a cornfcien 
plus forte raison appellcront-ils 
,0 ainsi les gens dc sa maison ! 

- Saint Matthew 10 


Notes and Queries 

What is a Major Axis ? The 
longer axis of an elliptical orbit, 
the shorter axis being known as 
the minor axis. 

What is a Kickshaw ? A 
trifle. The word is a corruption 
of the French quelquechose, 
meaning something. 

What is a Michaelmas Goose ? 
A person born on September 29, 
the day on which it has long 
been the custom to eat goose. 

What is a Barbecue ? The 
roasting of a large animal, like 
r.n ox, whole over an open fire. 
It comes from the Haytian word 
tor a framework of sticks such 
as that which supports the ox. 


Who Was He ? 

The Boy Sculptor 

A way in a little village in the 
Venetian Alps, more than 
1 Co years ago, a boy was born 
who was to become the most 
famous sculptor of modern times. 

He. had few advantages as a 
child, for he lost both his parents 
early and was left to the care of 
his grandparents, the village 
stonemason and his wife, who, 
however, were devoted to him. 

The boy was delicate, and 
when at nine he was expected to 
help his grandfather in the work¬ 
shop the work proved too heavy.. 

The old man had taught him 
something of drawing and de¬ 
signing, and the boy spent a 
good deal of time modelling in 
clay and carving in stone. His 
grandmother, too, had devel¬ 
oped his imagination by reciting 
to him ballads and stories of his 
native land, and when he grew 
up so greatly did he consider 
himself indebted to her that he 
sculptured a bust of her and 
kept it always in his studio. 

One day a local magnate was 
giving a banquet to some friends, 
and an attractive centre-piece 
for the table was wanted. The 
servants were at their wits’ ends 
and consulted the old stone¬ 
mason, but he could not help. 
The boy, overhearing the con¬ 
versation, suggested that lie 
shouldmodel something in butter, 
and, this being agreed to, lie 
astonished everyone present b’y 
making in a short time a beau¬ 
tiful lion. 

This' won the admiration of 
the magnate and his friends, and 
the’ shy boy was called in and 
praised.. The host was so pleased 
that he placed him under a 
famous Venetian sculptor, and 
the boy made amazing progress. 

One day, when his master had 
gone away, he modelled two 
angels in clay and placed' the 
group in a prominent position in 
the studio. The master came back, 
and, seeing them, exclaimed, 
" This is Indeed a most astonish¬ 
ing work ! ” and inquired who 
had done it. When told he could 
scarcely believe his ears. 

The master died, and it looked 
as though the youth would have 
to return to his grandfather’s 
workshop, but another powerful 
patron invited hint to Venice 
and introduced him to the 
Academy of Arts, where he con¬ 
tinued his studies, and before 
long was attracting the attention 
of kings and princes. The Pope 
made him a marquis, and for 
the next few 
years he pro¬ 
duced some 
of the most 
beautiful 
sculptures that 
had been seen 
since the days 
of the old Ita¬ 
lian Masters. 

He died in Venice in 1S22. Here 
is his portrait. Who was he ? 
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CASTLE AS A SCHOOL 1 PRINCE LAUNCHES A SHIP - BRITONS FLY IN GERMANY 



i Claimant for the Chess Championship— 
Senor Capablanca, the young Cuban who 
is now playing the famous Dr. Lasker 
for the World’s Chess Championship 


Castle Becomes a Boarding School—This fine mansion, Ravensworth Castle, Durham, 
has just been let as a boarding school for girls, the payment of death duties three times 
in quick succession having greatly impoverished the estate. IVlany other fine 
mansions are being let or sold owing to the present financial stress. See page 1 


The World’s Chess Champion —Dr. Emmanuel 
Lasker of Berlin, who is now endeavouring 
to hold the championship against the young 
Cuban claimant, SenorCapabtanca, at Havana 



An Exciting Moment at Harrow—Junior boys 
of Harrow School running in the mile race 





America’s New Ambassador — Colonel George 
Harvey, who is coming to London. See page 7 



i 5 s Tomb at Hebron—The tomb of Abra- 
' photographed for the first time. Christ- 
s,and Moselms all accept the site as genuine 


A .Fine Launch at Clydebank—A great liner taking the water for the first time is a 
very impressive sight. -This picture shows the new Union Castle liner, Windsor 
Castle, being launched by the Prince of Wales during his recent visit to Scotland 


A Recent Arrival at the Zoo—The black wal¬ 
laby which has recently arrived at the London 
Zoo. It was a present to the Prince of Wales 
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An Afternoon Visit at Kew—Joey, the aristocratic-looking 
crane at Kew Gardens, is always ready to be friendly with 
lady visitors, but men and boys he treats with disdain 


High up in the World—Mejn cleaning the great glass dome 
on top of one of London’s high buildings. The perilous 
work was watched by a large crowd from the street below 


British Airmen Fly over Germany — A British 
aeroplane patrol passing over the Allied troops 
just after they had entered the city of Diisseldorf 
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